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PART  I 

FOUNDING  OF  QUAKERISM  AND  ITS 
SOCIAL  IMPLICATIONS. 
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Travelling  was  very  difficult  in 
England  during  the  seventeenth  century.     Roads  were 

not  paved  as  they  are  now,  and  in  times  of 

ROADS  AND 

TRAVEL  much  rain  they  v/ere  practically  impassable, 

the  mud  was  so  great.    It  was  also  dangerous  to  travel 

on  dark  moonless  nights  because  one  might  lose  his  way 

in  the  unenclosed  fens  and  heaths.     The  people  were  amazed 

when  a  "flying  coach"  was  initiated,  making  the  distance 

between  London  and  Oxford  (fifty-two  miles)  between 

6:50  A.M.  and  7:00  P.M, 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  political  and  economic 
unity  of  England,  means  of  locomotion  were 
still  so  primitive  and  the  ill  tended 
roads  so  execrable,  that  provincial  dif- 
ferences in  speech,  custom,  and  character 
still  gave  pic turesqueness  and  piquancy 
to  life.l 

The  people  of  this  period  were  divided 
into  the  following  social  classes:  the  nobility  and 

country  gentry,  the  yeomen  and  the 

SOCIAL  CLASSES 

farmers,  the  clergy,  and  the  agri- 
cultural laborers.     The  older  nobility  sought  diversion 
in  travel  abroad  while  the  ambitious  among  the  lesser 
classes  stayed  at  home  and  indulged  in  the  pleasures 
of  the  hunt,  of  feasting,  or  were  engaged  in  bettering 
their  social  standing.     They  aspired  to  become  gentle- 
men -  the  country  gentry,  although  they  were  for  the 
most  part  illiterate  and  stubborn.      Their  saving  grace 

Ir^Yelyan,  Siaisry  of  England,  p,  430 
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was  a  high  standard  of  honor. 

The  yeomen  and  the  farmers,  fonnlng 
the  next  lov;er  social  class,  were  freeholders.     It  was 
from  this  type  of  people  that  the  Dissenters  received 
many  recruits  for  their  ranks.     They  began  to  disappear 
toward  the  end  of  the  period,  as  the  large  land  holder 
grew  more  pov/erful. 

There  was  a  marked  economic  distinction 
between  the  bishops  and  the  town  clergy  on  the  one  hand, 
and  domestic  chaplains  and  country  parsons  on  the  other 
at  this  time,  although  the  latter  were  neither  as  ig-  . 
norant  nor  in  such  a  state  of  poverty  as  Macaulay  pic- 
tured them,     Tliis  poorer  class  of  clergy  numbered  about 
ten  thousand  -  four-fifths  of  whom  received  not  more 
than  fifty  pounds  each. 

The  agricultural  laborers  who  numbered 
with  their  faiiilies  about  half  of  their  country's  popula- 
tion at  this  time  were  in  a  miserable  condition,  although 
they  associated  intimately  with  the  yeomen  and  farmers, 
their  employers.     In  times  of  crop  failures,  they  could 
not  wander  from  place  to  place,  although  they  were  poverty 
stricken.     Superstition  was  rife  among  this  class  of  folk, 
witches  being  the  most  common  objects  of  their  fear  and 
hatred. 

Manufacturing  was  a  local  and  domestic 
affair,  most  of  it  being  done  in  the  rural  districts. 


close  to  nature.     Its  craftsmen  were  artists  who  found 
this  distinctive  and  enjoyable.     Agriculture  was  by  flar 
the  most  important  occupation  for  reclamation  had  brought 
large  tracts  of  land  into  use  and  sheep  raising  was  great- 
ly augmented. 

Simplicity  characterized  the  dress  of 
England  during  the  Puritan  regime    but  with  the  Restora- 
tion (I66O)  there  came  a  reaction  in  the  matter  of  eating 

^  and  recreations  as  well  as  in  dress, 

DRESS,  FOOD,  AND 

RECREATIONS  Excessive  ornamentation  in  dress,  in- 

temperate eating  and  drinking  were  the  vogue,  and  gambling 
was  the  popular  form  of  recreation. 

"The  great  literature  which  reached  its 
climax  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  continued  in  equal  variety 
and  abundance  throughout  the  reigns  of  James 

LITERATURE 

and  Charles,     The  greatest  plays  of  Shakespeare 

were  written  after  the  accession  of  James,    Milton  belonged 

to  the  Commonwealth  period,  and  Bunyan  ,  the  famous  author 

of  Pilgrim's  Progress,  was  one  of  those  non-Conformists  in 

religion  who  were  imprisoned  under  Charles  the  Second, 

With  this  reign,  however,  quite  a  new  literary  type  arose, 

..1 

whose  most  conspicuous  representative  was  Dryden. " 

London  was  the  only  city  of  great  impor- 
tance as  to  numbers,  size,  and  influence  in  England  at 

•^•Cheyney,  Industrial  and  Social  England,  p.  156-7 


this  time.     It  was  the  center  of  England* s  social, 

political,  and  intellectual  life;  and  the 

LONDON 

wealthy  merchants  lived  ;vithin  their  walled 
estates  in  the  city  proper,  while  the  craftsmen  and 
tradesmen  lived  above  their  shops.     The  poor  people  ex- 
isted in  slums  outside  of  the  city  alongside  of  unfor- 
tunates and  criminals.     Its  streets  were  dirty,  narrow, 
crooked,  and  dangerous.    London  played  an  important 
TDart  in  the  Puritan  Revolution. 

G-reen  says  of  the  Revolution  that: 

No  greater  moral  change  ever  passed  over 
a  nation  than  passed  over  England  during 
the  years  which  parted  the  middle  of  the 
reigh  of  Elizabeth  from  the  meeting  of 
the  Long  Parliament.     England  became  the 
people  of  a  book,  and  that  book  was  the 
Bible,     Elizabeth  might  silence  or  tune 
the  pulpits;  but  it  was  impossible  for 
her  to  silence  or  tune  the  great  preachers 
of  .lustice,  mercy,  and  truth  who  spoke 
from  the  book  she  had  again  o-oened  f  or~  the 
people.     The  whole  temper  of  the  nation 
felt  the  change.     A  new  conception  of 
life  and  of  man  superseded  the  old,  A 
new  moral  and  religious  impulse  spread 
through  every  class.     The  whole  nation 
became  in  fact  a  church.     The  great 
problems  of  life  and  death,  whose  ques- 
tionings found  no  answer  in  Shakespeare's 
day,  pressed  for  an  answer  from  not  only 
noble  and  scholar  but  from  farmer  and 
shop  keeper  in  the  age  that  followed  him. 

The  main  division  of  parties  in  England 

during  this  period  v/as  that  between  the  Puritans  and 

the  Cavaliers,  although  the  latter  name  was  not  used 


*  G-reen,  Short  History  of  the  English  People,  Chapter  8, 
quoted  from  Braithwalte  Beginnings  of  Quakerism 
P.  1 
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until  1642. 

The  viewpoints  of  the  Puritans  were 
largely  influenced  by  Calvinism,  using  the  Bible  for 
its  authority  in  all  things  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual. 

They  felt  that  the  organization  of  the 

THE  PURITAN 

REVOLUTION  Church  of  England  was  not  patterned 

after  that  of  the  New  Testament  -  a  church  government  in 
which  "bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons  were  of  essential 
spiritual  parity."!    Thus  they  questioned  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal system  which  deposed  from  office  those  clergymen  who 
refused  to  use  ceremonies  and  wear  vestments  for  which 
they  could  find  no  spiritual  warrant.     They  stood  for  the 
divine  right  of  a  theocratic  presbytery.     The  Church,  they 
contended,  held  full  Jurisdiction  and  power  in  spiritual 
matters  and  could  use  civil  po-Tzer  to  enforce  their  decisions, 
A  separation  from  the  Church  of  England  was  not  advocated  by 
the  early  leaders  of  the  new  movement,  for  example  Peter 
Cartwright, 

The  Separatists  or  early  Congregationals 
wanted  to  establish  this  spiritual  government  at  once.  This 
was  their  reason  for  separation,     Robert  Brown  and  Robert 
Harrison  established  the  first  widely  knov/n  church  in 
Norwich  (1581).     The  people  of  the  church  were  supreme  and 
could  elect  their  own  ministers  and  deacons.     Christ  was 
their  head.    All  were  equally  responsible  for  the  welfare 
of  the  group.    No  church  had  authority  over  another  church, 

•'■•Walker,  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  P. 459 


although  they  should  be  mutually  helpful  to  each  other. 

The  Crown  upheld  the  episcopal  govern- 
ment -  a  form  of  hierarchy.     This  system  took  its  stand 
on  the  "principle  of  tradition"  which  said  that  the 
line  of  succession  had  continued  unbroken  from  the  time 
of  Christ.     This  meant  that  H©  conferred  His  power  on 
one  of  the  apostles  who  in  turn  annointed  his  successor 
and  so  on.     Thus  the  bishop  was  over  the  priest  and  the 
archbishop  held  sway  over  the  bishop  under  his  juris- 
diction.    This  organization  also  supported  the  "Divine 
Right  of  Kings."    Thus  the  State  was  supreme  over  the 
Church  under  James  the  First  and  Charles  the  First,  and 
the  rights  of  the  Calvinist  churches  were  gradually  en- 
croached upon.     When  Charles  the  First  ascended  the 
English  throne  (1625-1649)  he  appointed  Laud,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.    He  was  suspected  by  Puritans 
and  Roman  Catholics  alike  of  being  a  Roman  Catholic  at 
heart.    He  was  a  bitter  antl-Calvinist. 

A  strong  opposition  developed  in 
Parliament  -  largely  Puritan  in  its  sympathies  -  against 
this  policy  of  Laud,  upheld  by  Charles  the  First.  The 
country  became  alarmed  lest  these  two  men  should  force 
Episcopalian ism  upon  the  country.     The  king  dismissed 
Parliament  (l629)  and  resolved  to  rule  without  its  aid, 
and  make  all  conform  to  the  Church  of  England.  War 
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with  Scotland  (l64o)  caused  him  to  call  a  second  Parlia- 
ment in  order  to  raise  money  with  which  to  put  down  the 
rebellion.     The  old  demands  against  the  arbitrary  rule 
of  the  king  were  presented  whereupon  he  dismissed  the 
"Short  Parliament,"    Reversals  against  him  caused  a 
second  Parliament  to  be  called  -  the  "Long  Parliament," 

Presbyterian  Puritanism  was  in  the 
majority.    Laud  was  cast  into  prison,  the  High  Connnission 
which  had  been  formed  by  Charles  to  put  down  all  non- 
Conformity  was  abolished  and  Civil  Y/ar  was  precipitated 
by  an  attempt  of  the  king  to  convict  five  members  of 
Parliament  of  treason  (l642)o 

Episcopacy  was  abolished  by  Parliament  in 
1643,     Scotch  aid  was  obtained  by  promising  to  have  Con- 
formity throughout  the  two  kingdoms  along  Presbyterian 
lines,  as  against  "Prelacy,"        Presbyterian  government 
was  made  compulsory  in  1646,     The  Prayer  Book  was  abolished 
and  the  "Directory"  was  substituted.     This  did  not  include 
liturgical  prayer  but  it  did  contain  subjects  for  petition. 
This  same  year  Laud  was  executed. 

The  Westminster  Confession  was  adopted 
in  1647,     This  was  similar  in  many  respects  to  European  Cal- 
vinism,    The  doctrine  of  original  sin  was  upheld.     This  sta- 
ted that  man  when  first  created  (Adam)  was  sinless.  He  had  free 

■'■•Walker,  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  P.  471 
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will  and  immortality.     Adam  asserted  his  free  will  by 
his  disobedience  and  in  so  doing  became  mortal  and  sin- 
ful, and  these  elements  were  inherited  by  his  descendants 
dovm  to  the  time  of  Christ.     Christ  died  as  a  ransom  for 
mankind.       Thus  humanity  may  become  immortal  and  sinless 
through  the  grace  of  Jesus,     This  involves  the  doctrine 
of  predestination: 

Predestination  v/e  call  the  eternal  de- 
cree of  Grod,  by  v/hich  he  has  determined 
in  himself,  what  he  would  have  to  be- 
come of  every  individual  of  mankind.^ 

A  certain  number  must  be  saved  and  a  certain  number  must 

be  damned.    All  Calvinists  considered  themselves  among 

the  elect.     This  Confession  emphasized  the  element  of  grace. 

The  Army,  with  Oliver  Cromwell  at  its  head, 
V7as  triumphant  in  1648,     It  was  opposed  to  the  rigid  Pres- 
byterianism  which  Parliament  had  sanctioned  by  law.     It  ex- 
pelled from  Parliament  all  those  who  were  opposed  to  its 
wishes  (Pride's  Purge)  and  executed  Charles  the  First  (l649). 

Under  Cromwell's  leadership,  religious 
toleration  came  into  full  play.    His  use  of  military 
strength  however  caused  op:;osition  to  develop  against  him. 
The  army's  confiscatory  measures  against  the  Cavaliers 
embittered  the  country  gentry.     Cromwell  died  in  1658 
and  his  son  Richard  succeeded  him  as  Protector,    He  was 
weak  and  unfit  to  govern  and  as  a  result  anarchy  sprang 
up.     The  Presbyterians  and  Royalists  were  opposed  to  the 
Independents  and  the  Army,     They  were  in  favor  of 

•^•Calvin,  Institutes  o^f  the  Christian  Religion.  Book  III, 

Chap,  xxi,    V,  ... 


a  return  to  the  monarchical  system  of  government  as 


opposed  to  Cromwell's  Constitutional  system,  Charles 

the  Second  v^as  called  to  tlie  throne  in  1660. 

Parliament  (1647-1653)  had  not  succeeded 

in  establishing  the  Presbyterian  sy extern  in  England. 

Even  in  Lancashire,  where  the  system  ob- 
tained the  greatest  acceptance  it  was 
hampered  by  the  reluctance  of  parishon- 
ers  to  elect  elders  and  deacons;  and 
after  the  defeat  of  Charles  at  Worcester 
(September  3,  I65I)  it  was  still  more 
hampered  by  the  knowledp:e  of  the  leading 
ministers  that  they  had  become  obnoxious 
to  the  government  as  supporters  of  the 
royal  claims.     The  weakness  of  the  London 
Presbytery  was  no  less*  manifest.     In  an 
appeal  made  by  the  Provincial  Assembly 
early  in  1652,  fears  were  expressed  of 
*  the  utter  dissolution  of  Presbyterial 
government, '     The  ministers  of  the  classes 
of  Manchester,  Bury,  and  Wirdsworth  tell 
the  same  tale.     Ordinations  and  the  examina- 
tions of  candidates  for  the  ministry  are 
frequently  mentioned  but  it  was  difficult 
and  often  impossible  to  fill  up  the  elder- 
ships, the  mainstay  of  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline.    Presby terianism ,  as  a  clerical 
system,  with  its  jealous  safeguards  of 
learning  and  character  in  its  ministers 
met  with  no  serious  opposition.  Its 
jurisdiction  over  the  morals  of  the  layity 
was  an  exotic  which  took  no  root  on 
English  soil.-^ 

Institutional  religion  was  at  its  lowest  ebb. 

Many  religious  sects  flourished  during 

Cromwell's  reign. 

Since  the  suspension  of  our  church  govern- 
ment, every  one  that  listeth  turneth 
Preacher,  as  shoemakers,  cobblers,  Mtton- 
makers,  ostlers,  and  such  like,  take  upon 

■^•G-ardner,  History  of  Commonwealth  and  Protestantism, 
ii,  p.  86 


them  to  expound  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in- 
trude into  our  pulpits  and  vent  strange 
doctrines,  tending  to  faction,  seditions, 
and  blasphegjy.     Heresy  is  as  dangerous  as 
fire:  use  your  best  endeavors  to  quench  it, 
before  it  consume  us.l 

It  was  during  this  period  that  Quakerism  took  such  deep 

rootage. 

The  Quaker  movement  was  able  to  come  into 
being,  favored  by  Oliver  himself,  though 
highly  offensive  to  most  persons  in  author- 
ity.   Under  the  protectorate  (1653)  it  took 
such  root  that  the  fiercer  persecutions  of 
the  Restoration  Period  could  not  destroy 
it.2 

We  have  obseirved  how  Puritanism  sprang 
up  in  England  as  opposed  to  the  Church  of  England,  and. 

then  the  separation  v/hich  took 

RELIGIOUS  BACKGROUND 

OF  QUAKERISI^I  place  within  the  ranks  of  the 

Puritans,    we  have  discovered  that  numerous  sects  still 

further  divided  the  Calvinist  church.     Among  other  sects 

existing  in  England  during  the  time  v/hen  Quakerism  was 

being  propagated  was  that  of  the  Baptists,  or  Anabaptists 

as  they  were  first  called.     They  held  that  a  believer's 

baptism  was  necessary. 

The  church  is  regarded  as  composed  only  of 
local  associations  of  baptized  experiential 
Christians  -  united  as  a  body  of  Christ  by 
common  observance  of  the  Lord's  Supper;  its 
only  weapon  is  excommunication.  Absolute 
rejection  of  all  'servitude  of  the  flesh' 
such  as  the  worship  of  the  Roman,  Lutheran, 
and  Zwinglian  Churches  is  demanded.  Each 
congregation  is  to  choose  its  own  officers 

■^•Pagit ,Ephraim:  quoted  by  Braithwaite  Beginnings  of 
^  Quakerism ,  p.  13. 
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and  administer  through  thern  its  dis- 
cipline,    While  civil  government  is  still 
a  necessity  in  this  imperfect  world,  the 
Chrictlan  should  have  no  share  i^  it,  nor 
should  he  take  any  form  of  oath, 

.  v  Johann  Venk.  setforth  more  extreme  Ideas  in  this 

movement.    He  taught  that  there  exists  an  inner  light  in 

human  beings  that  is  superior  to  Scripture,    Christ  is 

the  most  perfect  example  of  human  love  and  a  Christian  may 

live  without  sih. 

Thomas  Helwys  started  the  first  Baptist  meeting 
2 

in  England  (1612?)  .     By  I626  five  other  congregations  were 
established.     They  pled    for  a  complete  freedom  of  conscience 
and  maintained  the  general  possibility  of  the  salvation  of  • 
mankind  as  against  the  Calvinist  dogmas  of  original  sin  and 
predestination.     They  wanted  a  complete  separation  between 
Church  and  State,  wide  religious  toleration,  and  an  increase 
in  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  laity.     They  allowed 
women  to  preach  for  which  practice  they  were  ridiculed  by 
Presbyterians. 

The  Familists  were  another  sect  that  sprec^d 
throughout  England  during  the  seventeenth  century,  William 
Penn  in  his  Preface  to  G-eorge  Fox's  Journal  contends  that 
they  were  a  branch  of  the  Anabaptists.    He  calls  them  the 
"Family  of  Love"  and  classes  them  with  the  "Seekers."  Fol- 
lowing is  the  cause  for  their  separation  from  their 

1»  ?7alker.  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  p. 368 
2,  Ibid  Pp.465-A66. 


brethern  according  to  Penn: 


They  were  very  diligent,  plain,  and  serious, 
strong  in  Scripture,  ana  uola  iii  proressiou, 
bearing  much  re^jroach  ana  conLraaic tioiii:  uut 
that  which  otners  lell        provea  Lneix'  nurt. 
For  worlaly  power  spoxlea  them  to©;  vvho  nau. 
exAOUgn  of  it  Lo  tx-y  -nneiJi,  what  tiiey  vvouxd  ao 
ir  tney  haa  more;  a-iia  t-ney  xeatea  also  too 
mucn  on  their  v/atery  alspensatioxi,  insteaa 
of  passing  on  more  fully  to  thti  Fire  aua 
Holy  Ghost,  which  was  nls  uaptism  who  came 
v/ith  a  fan  in  his  nana,  that  he  mignt  thor- 
oughly (ana  not  in  part  oniy)  purge  his 
floor,   'ana  take  away  tne  aross  and  sin  of 
nis  people,  and  make  a  man  finer  tnan  gola. ' 
M/ithal,  they  grew  nigh,  rough,  ana  self- 
righteous,  opposing  furtner  attainment;  too 
much  forgetting  the  day  of  tneir  Inrancy 
ana  littleness,  wnich  gave  theiQ  something 
of  a  real  ueauty;  Insomucn  that  many  left 
them,  and  all  vlsiole  churches  axia  societies, 
ana  wanaered  up  and  aown  as  sneep  witnout  a 
Shepherd,  and  as  doves  v/ithout  their  mates, 
seeking  their  ueloved,  uut  could  not  find  him, 
as  their  soul  aesirea  to  know  him;  whom 
their  souifl  loved  auove  their  chiefest  joy. 

These  people  were  callea  Seekers  uy 
some,  and  the  Family  or  Love  uy  others;  ue- 
cause,  as  tney  came  to  the  kxiowleage  of  one 
another,  they  sometimes  met  together,  not 
formally  to  pray  or  preach,  at  appointed  times 
and  places,  in  their  own  wills  as  in  times 
past  they  were  accustomed  to  do;  uut  v/aited 
together  m  silence  and  as  anythixig  rose  in 
any  one  of  their  minds,  thay  they  thought 
savored  of  a  divine  spring,  so  tney  sometimes 
spoke. 

Thus  "Real  righteousness  axia  actual  noliness"  was  em- 
phasized as  against  illusory  rignteousness.     This  "inner 

Light"  viould  no  tallow  them  to  take  part  in  war,  to  take  ■ 

oattis  or  to  uphold  capital  punishment,     FiXtremists  of 

tnis  Family  of  Love  went  so  far  as  to  uelieve  tnemselves 
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free  from  possiuillty  or  sin  -  tneii-  actions  mattered 
not.  They  were  caliea  Ranters. 

tsut  so  It  v/as,  tnat  some  or  them,  xiot  In 
keeping  in  humility,  axia  in  tne  fear  of 
G-od,  after  the  auunaance  or  revelation,  were 
exaltea  auove  measure,  and  foj:'  v/ant  of  stay- 
ing tneir  minds  in  an  numole  aepenaence  upon 
mm  that  upenea  tneir  una er standings  to  see 
great  things  in  nis  law,  they  run  out  m  their 
own  imaginations,  and  mixing  tnem  witn  tnose 
affivme  opexiings,  urougnt  forth  a  monstrous 
uirth  to  tne  scanaal  of  those  that  fear  G-od 


This  people  outamea  the  name  of  Ranters 
from  their  extravagant  discourses  axid  practices. 
For  they  iiiLex'pretea  Christ's  fulfiliixig  of  tne 
law  for  us,  to  ue  a  discnarging  of  us  from  any 
ouligation  aiia  duty  the  law  required  instead 
of  a  conaemnatiOii  of  the  law  for  sins  past, 
upon  faitn  and  repentance,  ana  tnat  now  it 
was  no  sin  to  au  that  which  uerure  it  was  a 
sin  to  commit;  tne  slavish  fear  of  the  law 
uemg  taken  orf  oy  Christ,  ana  all  tnixigs 
gooa  that  mau  did,  if  he  aia  uut  ao  them 
with  the  mixia  ana  persuasion  that  it  was  so. 

Thus  much  immorality;-  prevailea  amoxig  tnem, 

jonn  Reeve  ana  jonn  Fanny e  v^ere  leaaers  of 
tnis  sect,    Rufus  Jones  characterizes  it  as  "cheap,  naif- 
digested  spiritualism"  -  a  "vague  pantneism"  in  which  there 
exists  no  clear  cut  aistmction  uetweexi  rignt  axid  wroxig. 
Hence  tne  moral  laxness  rampant  among  tnem, 

Geurge  Fox  was  uora  lix  July,  1624  at  Fenny 
Drc^yton,    His  fatnex-  was  a  weaver,  kxiowxi  as  "rignteous 
Cnrlster",    His  mother,  Mary'  Lago  (maiaen  xxame^  came  from 
martyr  stock.    xDoth  unaersttaod  G-eorge  axxa  exicouragea  nltu 
1x1  tx-yixig  to  live  the  uest  way  tnat  ne  kxxew.     They  en- 
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Jollied  him  to  ue  temperate  m  all  things.  Pure,  simple, 
and  strictly  honest.     He  was  first  apprenticed  to  a 

cobbler  but  sheep-raising  proved  to  be 

EARLY  LIFE  AND 

CONVERSION  OF        more  to  his  taste.     It  gave  h',m  the  op- 
GEORGE  FOX 

portunity  of  pondering  the  mysteries  of 
life  and  death  which  he  was  so  wont  to  do. 

His  great  yearning  was  to  find  a  religion 
that  would  satisfy  the  needs  of  his  soul.     One  day  he  was 
eating  and  drinking  in  a  tavern  with  tv;o  lAiritans  -  cousins 
of  his.     When  they  uegan  to  drink  healths,  he  left,  placing 
his  share  of  eexpense  for  participation  in  this  activity 
on  the  taole.    He  felt  this  would  ue  a  violation  of  his 
habits  of  temperance.    He  left  home  and  friends  at  tlUlH  time 
in  search  for  tiputh.    He  went  to  a  Calvinist  minister  who 
was  astonishea  at  Fox's  religious  Insight  and  took  quite 
a  liking  to  this  religious  enthusiast  until  the  discovery 
was  made  that  he  did  not  attend  church.    He  received  the 
advice  to  smoke  tobacco  and  sing  rsalms  out  he  had  an 
aversion  to  such  a  haolt  and  could  not  sing; 

George  Fox's  conversion  was  not  that  of 
the'^usual  type  -  it  meant  no  great  change  in  his  life  and 
conduct  for  he  had  always  sought  to  live  a  moral  and  right- 
eous life.     It  consisted  of  a  series  of  "openings"  as  Fox 
called  them.     This  is  his  account  of  their  ueginnings: 


c 


Auout  the  ueginning  of  the  year,  1646,  as 
1  was  going  into  Coventry,  a  consiaeration 
arose  in  m0,hov/  it  was  said,  and  that  'all 
Christians  are  uelievers,  uoth  i'rotestaiits 
and  ±'apists;"  and  the  Lord  opened  to  me 
that  if  we  all  were  uelievers,  tlien  they 
were  all  uorn  of  G-od,  and  passed  from  death 
to  life;  and  that  none  are  true  uelievers  uut 
such:  and  though  others  said  they  were  ue- 
lievers, they  v/ere  not.    At  anotner  time 
as  I  was  walking  in  a  field  oxi  a  first  day 
morning,  the  Lora  opened  unto  me,   'that  ue- 
ing  ured  at  Oxfora  or  at  Camuriage  was  not 
enough  to  fit  and  qualify  mexi  to  ue  ministers 
of  Christ;'  and  i  wonderea  at  it,  uecause  it 
v/as  the  common  uelief  of  the  people..,..  At 
another  time  it  v/as  opened  in  me  'that  G-od 
who  made  the  world  did  not  dwell  in  temples 
made  with  hands. '     This  at  the  first  seemed 
strange,  uecause  ooth  priests  and  people 
used  to  call  their  teuiplet;  or  churches, 
dreaaful  places,  holy  ground,  and  the  tem- 
ples of  God,    X3ut  the  Lora  shewed  me  clearly, 
that  he  did  not  dwell  in  these  temples  v/hich  men 
haa  commanded  and  set  up,  uut  in  people's 
hearts. 

neither  priests  nor  learned  men  could  satisfy  G-eorge  Fox, 

He  alscovered  that  Jesus  Christ  alone  was  aule  to  do  this: 

There  is  one,  even  Christ  Jesus,  that  can 

speak  to  thy  condition  i  haa  not  fellowship 

with  any  people,  priests,  nor  professors, 
nor  any  sport  of  separatea  people,  uut  with 
Christ  wno  haa  the  key,  and  opened  the  door 
of  light  and  life  unto  me. 

Me  found  that  love  was  essential  in  true  religion: 

At  another  time  i  sav^  the  great  love  of 
God,  and  v/as  filled  with  aomiration  at 
the  inflnlteness  of  it,,.,. I  saw. .. that 
there  was  an  ocean  of  aarkness  and  death; 
uut  an  infinite  ocean  uf  light  and  love  which 
flowed  over  the  ocean  of  aarkness.    And  in 
that  also  I  saw  the  infinite  love  of  God. 
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Christ  destroys  the  power  or  evil: 

All  was  aone  ana  to  ue  done  in  and  uy 

Christ .he  conquers  and  destroys 

this  tempter,  the  devil  and  all  his  works, 
and  is  atop  of  him.* 

The  ''Bpirlt"  would  triumph  over  tne  "flesh."    wo  ueli  evr 
is  aoove  another,  all  are  on  a  plane  of  equality,  for: 

to  as  many  as  shall  receive  him  ^Chrlst^ 
m  this  light,  I  saw  he  would  give  power 
to  uecome  the  'sons  of  G-od;'  wnlch  i  nad 
outained  uy  receiving  Christ. 

A  receptive  attitude  ana  a  period  of  quiet  meditation 

gives  one  a  knowledge  of  how  to  live: 

m  true  ouedience  the  Lord  is  known,  and 
an  understand ing  from  him  is  received. 
Mark  and  consider  in  silence,  in  love- 
liness of  mind,  and  thou  wilt  hear  the 
Lord  speak  unto  thee  in  thy  mlnd.-^ 

George  Fox  was  aule  to  ulaze  the  way  for 
a  new  religious  faith  although  he  had  received  little 
training  from  uooks  in  preparation  for  this,  other  than 
that  which  he  had  received  from  the  liiule.    His  contact 
with  all  varieties  of  religious  experience  in  his  travels 
through  the  Midlands  and  his  conversations  v/ith  priests 
and  preachers,  as  well  as  laymen,  gave  him  a  uroad  found- 
ation upon  wnich  to  found  a  society,  that  was  to  ue  vitally 
concerned  with  spiritual  truths,     we  find  no  definite  re- 
cora  of  his  haviiig  uorrowed  ideas  from  other  ueliefs  ex- 
cept uy  inference. 

"^•Fox,  G-eorge,  j ournal ,  p. 67 
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we  know  that  G-eorge  Fox,  through  his 
Uncle  t'ickerlng,  haa  some  personal  con- 
nections with  the  Anaoaptists,  and  tnat 
again  in  164 he  came  into  religious 
fellowship  with  a  company  of  r^aptists 
In  wottinghamshire,  ■'■ 

It  is  evident  that  he  was  unconsciously  influenced  through 
the  power  of  suggestion  and  imitation,  traits  parti- 
cularly sensitive  in  geniuses. 


The  researches  of  recent  years  show  that 
tne  movement  kxiov/xi  in  history  as  (Quakerism, 
was  part  of  a  very  much  wiaer  religious 
movemexit  whicn  had  for  many  years  ueen 
gathering  volume  and  intensity,  and  which 
had  prepared  the  way,  especially  in  iing- 
land,  for  this  particular  type  of  religion,^ 

Trevelyan  says:  "His  viev/s  wnicn  ne  drew 

from  ODScure  corners  of  his  ovm  country,  had  come  from 

different  lands  and  ages,"  uut,  "these  ideas,..., he  alone 

was  able  to  impress  upon  a  large  portion  of  mankind  oy  the 

fire  of  his  living  genius,"    Thus  the  rjlule,  especially 

John's  G-osp el,  Calvinism,  Lutheranism,  the  jsaptists,  and 

Familists  were  unconsciously  moulding  the  ideas  of  G-eorge 

Fox.    He  used  them  uecause  his  experience  agreed  with  ideas 

tnus  formed. 

The  essence  of  all  religion,  he  felt,  was 
in  its  application  to  one's  own  life,  ue  usedtthese  ele- 
ments uecause  tney  satisfied  the  needs  of  nis  spirit: 

He  exhibited  very  unusual  gifts  of  penetrating 
to  the  heart  of  the  trutli  until  it  possessed 

Jones, "introduction" to  oralthwalte:  jaeg innings  in  Q.uak- 
- erlsm,  p.xxvi  -  -  . - 
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nim,  ui  putting  it  into  practical  ex- 
pression In  aeeas,  oi'  coiivlctlng  other 
persons  of  nis  trutn,  ana  ne  naa  tne 
genius  to  exercise  a  leaaersnlp  that 
profoundly  affected  every  follower,  and 
at  tne  same  time  left  full  scope  for  al- 
most complete  Inaiviaual  liuerty  and 
personal  initiative  and  development.-^ 

All  acts  of  one's  life  must  ue  scrutinized  uy  tne  light 

of  the  '^indwelling  life  of  Christ"  and 

FUUNDATlOwS  UF 

y,UAIffiR  laijJLiii'FS      all  acts  are  sacred  and  sacramental  In 

their  significance,    wllliam  James  praises  the  Quaker's 

emphasis  on  splrimal  Inwardxiess  and  veracity.  Tnus 

when  man  accepts  Christ,  he  uecomes  a  child  of  G-ud,  He 

ueloxigs  to  the  "priestnood  of  uelievers.'*    Men  and  women 

alike  could  preacn,  once  they  let  this  "Light"  shine  upon 

their  acts  and  motives  uf  conduct.     From  that  time  on, 

they  should  not  take  uaths  -  ratner  they  must  follow 

Christ  and  let  their  '*yea  ue  yea"  and  their  "nay,  nay," 

They  must  feel  the  infinite  love  ^the  Fatherhood^  of  God 

so  strongly 

That  they  might  know  the  pure  religion, 
might  visit  the  fatherless,  the  widows, 
and  the  strangers,  and  keep  themselves 
from  the  spots  of  the  world;  then  there 
would  not  ue  so  many  ueggars. 

Under  this  system  institutionallsm  and 

formality  is  not  the  vital  consideration: 

X  v;as  to  oring  people  off  from  jewisn 
ceremonies,  from  heatnenisn  faules, 
from  men's  inventions  and  windy  doc- 

Jones,  "Introduction"  to  ijraithwaite,  .peg innings  of 
Quakerism  -  —  . . .  .  .  .  , . , 
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trines,  by  which  they  blowed  the  people 
about,  this  v;ay  and  the  other  way,  from 
sect  to  sect  -  and  from  all  their  beggar- 
ly fludiments,  with  their  schools  and 
colleges,  for  making  ministers  of  Christ 
who  are  indeed  ministers  of  their  own 
making,  but  not  of  Christ's;  and  from 
all  their  images,  crosses,  and  sprinkling 
of  infants,  with  their  holy  days  (so  called) 
and  all  their  vain  traditions,  which  they 
had  got  up  since  the  apostle's  days,  which 
the  Lord's  power  was  against. 

Every  meal  was  of  sacramental  significance  -  not  the 

mere  taking  of  the  Lord's  supper. 

We  have  discussed  previously  the  fact 

that  George  Fox  was  concerned  with  the  inner  spirit  of 

people  and  not  so  much  with  their  owtward  performance. 

He  felt  the  need  of  a  return  to  the 

RELiaiON  IN  EVEm: 

DAY  LIVING  apostolic  type  of  religion  - 

the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.    Love  was  to  be  his  chief 

weapon  of  offense  -  and  a  working  of  this  through  deeds. 

The  Society  which  he  founded  and  guided 
was  a  bold  experiment  of  absolute  faith 
in  the  constructive  power  of  love.  These 
children  of  light  proposed  to  reorganize 
the  social  order  not  by  revolution  but 
by  the  actual  practice  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ  as  a  way  of  life  for  this  present 
world. 

They  never  undertook  to  work  out 
in  any  scientific  way,  the  social  and 
economic  principles  involved  in  their 
program.     They  naively  trusted  the  cen- 
tral truths  of  the  New  Testament,  backed 
up  as  they  were  by  their  own  fresh  in- 
terior discoveries  of  the  present  Christ 
and  they  swung  clear  away  from  the  old 
compromising  theory  of  life,  and  deter- 
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mined  to  see  what  would  happen  if 
these  Truths  of  the  G-ospel  were  seri- 
ously put  into  operation. 

An  uncompromising  belief  in  the  power  of  love  left  no 
room  in  their  hearts  for  ra<".e  prejudices.     The  acid  tast 
for  Quakers  in  this  respect  came  a  century  and  a  half 
later  and  their  actions  bore  out  their  professions. 
They  were  pioneers  in  the  movement  to  abolish  negro  sla- 
very in  the  British  Empire.    G-eorge  Fox  was  offered  a 
Captaincy  in  one  of  Cromwell's  regiments  but  he  refused 
because  he  could  not  reconcile  love  with  war.     In  the 
space  of  a  century  it  became  an  established  principle 
that  the  Quaker  could  neither  take  part  in  any  kind  of 
warfare  nor  aid  the  same  in  any  direct  way.     Thus  Quakers 
were  subjected  to  persecution  when  conscription  was  en- 
forced in  time  of  war.    It  was  essential  for  the  Quaker 
to  relieve  destitution  and  misery  v/herever  he  found  it, 
A  true  Quaker  tried  always  to  follow  out  Christ's  in\}uno- 
tion  to  visit  the  fatherless,  the  widows,  and  the  strangers, 
etc.     The  way  in  which  this  developed  is  well  illustrated 
in  the  activity  of  Elizabeth  Fry;  first  in  her  work  for 
orphans  or  children  in  unfortunate  circumstances;  and 
second  her  activity  in  prison  reform  which  is  of  utmost 
importance  to  us  in  this  thesis, 

England  v/as  anxious  for  Puritan  rule  in 
the  1640' s  but  due  to  the  excesses  of  the  Puritan  Parlia- 

■^*Jones,  Later  Periods  of  Quakerism. 
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ment,  that  was  as  intolerant  of  others*  rights,  Papist 
and  Dissenter  alike,  as  had  been  Charles  the  First  before 
its  control,  a  reaction  took  place.     Then  too,  England  was 

virtually  in  anarchy  during  the  v/eak  reign 

LAWS  CAUSING 

PERSECUTIONS        of  Richard  Cromwell,  so  that  the  Calvin- 

ists  and  Royalists  favored  the  return  of  Cliarles  the  Second 

to  the  throne  of  England.    With  the  "Restoration"  (1660) 

there  follov/ed  a  reaction.     Parliament  rejected  a  bill 

which  C  larles  advocated  because  it  allowed  tolerance  for 

Catholics,     The  next  Parliament  was  strongly  Anglican  and 

measures  were  passed  resulting  in  persecution  of  Quakers 

and  Anabaptists,     These  are  called  the  "Clarendon  Code" 

although  "the  Chancellor  was  by  no  means  responsible  for 

all  of  them,"    The  Corporation  Act  (I66I) 

Provided  that  no  man  could  hold  office  in 
a  corporate  town  unless  he  took  the  sacra- 
ment according  to  the  Church  of  England, 
renounced  the  Covenant,  and  declared  that 
it  was  unlawful,  under  any  circumstances, 
to  bear  ams  against  the  king.l 

The  New  Act  of  Uniformity  was  passed  (l662) 
which  ordered  all  clergymen  and  priests  to  have  the  re- 
vised Prayer  Book  read  in  their  churches  and  made  episcopate 
ordination  compulsory.    About  tv;o  thousand  clergymen  re- 
signed rather  than  conform  to  these  measures.    A  proclama- 
tion was  issued  (l663)  compelling  everybody  to  go  to  church 
under  penalty  of  fine,     (Quakers  were  directly  affected  by 

■"■•Cross,  A  History  of  England ,  P,  537 
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this  for  they  felt  that  church  attendance    was  not  im- 
portant and  refused  to  attend.     Charles  was  in  favor  of 
more  toleration  but  Parliament  was  successful  in  opposing 
him.     The  Conventicle  Act  (l664)  prohibited  five  or  more 
persons  (outside  of  a  family)  to  gather  in  meeting  for 
religious  worship  where  the  established  forms  v/ere  not 
used.    Again  the  Quakers  were  the  heavy  sufferers.  The 
Five  Mile  Act  (I665) 

provided  that  no  non-Conformist  minister 
was  to  teach  in  any  schools,  or  to  come 
7/ithin  five  miles  of  any  city  or  coiTpor- 
ate  tovm  unlese  he  had  taken  aji  oath  not 
to  beap  ar«n«  pgainst  the  king,  and  had 
pledged  himself  that  he  would  not  at  any 
time  endeavor  the  alteration  of  govern- 
ment in  Church  and  State, 

Charles'   "Declaration  of  Indulgence"  (1672-3)  was  again 
successfully  opposed  by  Parliament,    James  the  Second  came 
to  the  throne  of  England  in  1685,    His  Roman  Catholic 
leanings  were  too  evident  to  allow  his  continued  rule  of 
the  English  people.     They  turned  to  William  of  Orange  as 
their  champion  and  he,  with  Mary,  became  king  and  queen  re- 
spectively (1688),     The  following  year  an  Act  of  Toleration 
was  passed  which 

Relieved  the  Quakers,  like  other  Dissen- 
ters of  their  more  pressing  disabilities, 
and  granted  them  freedom  of  v/orship.  The 
laws  against  the  Dissenters  at  the  Restor- 
ation bore  v/ith  peculiar  severity  on  the 
Quakers,  since  they,  unlike  the  Presbyterians 
and  Congregational ists,  made  no  effort  to 
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conceal  their  meetings,  but  defiantly 
maintained  them  in  the  face  of  hostile 
authority.     About  four  hundred  met 
their  deaths  in  prison,  and  many  v/ere 
ruined  financially  by  heavy  fines,-'- 

G-eorge  Fox  spent  many  months  of  his 
life  in  prison  and  was  thus  able  to  understand  how  un- 
just v;as  the  treatment  inflicted  upon 

GEORGE  FOX  AND 

FRIENDS  IN  PRISON    those  in  confinement  during  this 
period,    V/hile  there  was  practically  no  activity  in 
prison  reform  carried  on  by  the  Quakers  at  this  time, 
still  the  views  of  George  Fox  along  this  line  are  valu- 
able in  that  they  indicate  the  trends  of  thought  that 
instigated  the  valuable  work  of  the  early  nineteenth 
century  Quakers.     The  fact  of  their  persistence  is  proved 
by  their  disregard  for  personal  sufferings  and  hardships 
endured  in  the  religious  persecutions  previously  described. 
They  had  George  Fox  as  their  example,  whose  experience  in 
this  respect  was  similar  to  that  of  the  Apostle  Paul  al- 
though he  did  not  die  a  martyr's  death.    Hardships  and 
sufferings  only  served  to  increase  his  zeal  and  strengthen 
his  convictions. 

Fox  was  moved  to  plead  not  alone  for 

Justice  in  the  case  of  his  followers,  but  to  stipulate  the 

necessity  of  using  just  treatment  for  all  men, 

TThen  I  was  come  to  the  house  where 
they  were  and  mai^  servants  with 
them,  I  exhorted  the  justices  not 

^•Walker,  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  p.  480 


to  oppress  the  servants  in  their 
wages  but  to  do  that  which  is  right 
and  Just  to  them  and  I  exhorted  the 
servants  to  do  their  duties,  and  to 
serve  honestly*-^ 

This  Justice,  he  pointed  out,  should  be  tempered  with 

mercy : 

I  am  moved  to  v/rite  unto  you  to  take 
heed  of  putting  men  to  death  for 
stealing  cattle,  or  money,  etc,  for 
thieves  in  old  time  were  to  make  resti- 
tution; and  if  they  had  not  v/herewith, 
they  were  to  be  sold  for  their  theft. 
Mind  the  laws  of  G-od  in  the  Scriptures, 
'         and  the  Spirit  that  gave  them  forth; 

let  them  be  your  rule  in  executing  Judg- 
ment, and  show  mercy  that  ye  may  re- 
ceive mercy  from  G-od,  the  Judge  of  all. 
Take  heed  of  gifts  and  rewards  and  of 
pride,  for  God  doth  forbid  them,  and 
they  blind  the  eyes  of  the  wise,     I  do 
not  write  to  give  liberty  to  sin,  G-od 
hath  forbidden  it,  but  that  gou  should 
Judge  according  to  his  laws. 

Pox  perceived  the  evils  of  bribery  and  fees,  which  fact, 

Howard  emphasizes  so  strongly  in  the  following  century. 

He  mentions  also  the  imjustice  and  bad  results  which 

come  when  prisoners  are  kept  in  Jail  for  long  periods  of 

time,  awaiting  trial. 

Moreover,  I  laid  before  the  Judges 
what  an  hurtful  thing  it  was  that 
prisoners  should  be  so  long  in  the 
gaol;  showing  how  they  learned  wicked- 
ness of  one  another  in  talking  of  their 
bad  deeds;  therefor  speedy  Justice 
should  be  done. 5 
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PART  II 


QUAKER  ACTIVITY  IN  NINETEENTH 
CENTURY  PRISON  REFORMS. 


We  have  no  record  of  Quaker  activity 
in  prison  reform  during  this  period  but  Jones  makes  the 

statement  that  Dr.  John  Fothergill 

QUAKER  ACTIVITY 

was  influential  in  the  life  of  John 
Howard  his  contemporary,  and  the  great  English  prison 
reformer.     Organization  occupied  the  attention  of  Quakers 
at  this  time  and  some  of  the  spiritual  content  of  their 
message  was  therein  lost.      Much  deistic  philosophy  had 
permeated  their  ranks  so  that  their  efforts  were  not  as 
personal  or  as  socially  constructive  as  had  been  their 
work  in  the  previous  century.     That  the  Society  had  not 
completely  lost  its  social  emphasis  is  attested  by  the 
lives  of  Bellers,  Woolman,  and  Fothergill, 

Dr.  John  Fothergill  was  born  (1712)  in 
Yorkshire,  the  son  of  a  prominent  Quaker  preacher.  He 
received  his  preparatory  work  in  the  Yorkshire  schools, 
and  received  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  from 
Edinburgh  University  (1736).    He  rapidly  rose  to  fame, 
being  made  a  Fellow  in  the  Royal  Society  in  1763  and 
later  attained  the  same  distinction  in  the  Royal  Society 
of  Paris  (1776).    He  was  able  to  introduce  an  effective 
method  of  fighting  diptheria, 

Jones  says: 

With  all  these  varied  interests.... 
the  good  doctor  alv/ays  found  time 
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for  the  calls  for  service. ...  re- 
lieving suffering,  allaying  poverty 
and  promoting  the  health  and  com- 
a%/  fort  of  the  working  people! 

Franklin  asserts  "l  can  hardly  conceive  that  a  better 
man  ever  existed," 

Dr.  Aiken,  a  personal  friend  of  the  phil- 
anthropist, John  Howard,  says  that  the  latter  although 
not  a  Quaker  admired  the  simple  tastes  of  persons  of 
that  religious  persuasion,  and  had  many  intimate  friends 
among  them.     Dr.  Fothergill  was  included  in  this 
number. 

An  act  was  passed  providing  for  the 
building  of  two  penitentiary  houses  in  either  Middlesex, 
Surrey,  Kent,  or  Essex  with  v/hich  to  try  out  Howard's 
ideas  on  "Home  Correctional  Discipline,"      The  govern- 
ment appointed  Hovrard  as  the  first  supervisor  and  allowed 
him  to  select  an  assistant.     For  this  purpose  he  chose 
Dr,  Fothergill,    He  and  Fothergill  conducted  a  detailed 
Investigation  in  order  to  find  a  suitable  site  for  these 
penitentiaries, 

Howard  reveals  in  a  letter  dated  January, 

1781  the  extent  to  which  he  relied  upon  Dr,  Fothergill: 

My  Lord,-  Wlien  Sir  William  Blacks  ton© 
prevailed  upon  me  to  act  as  a  super- 
visor of  building  intended  for  the 
confinement  of  certain  criminals, 

■''•Jones,  Later  Periods .  Vol.  II,  P.  671. 
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I  was  persuaded  to  thinly  my  obser- 
vations would  qualify  me.,,. 

With  this  hope,  and  the  prospect 
of  being  associated  with  my  late 
worthy  friend  Dr.  Fothergill, 
whose  wishes  and  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject I  knew  corresponded  exactly 
with  my  ovm,  I  cheerfully  accepted 

His  Majesty's  appointment  

and  being  now  deprived  by  the 
death  of  Dr.  Fothergill,  of  the 
assistance  of  an  able  colleague, 
I  beg  leave  to  signify  to  your 
Lordship  my  determination  to  de- 
cline all  further  concern  in  the 
business  ^ 

We  have  few  indications  other  than 
these  as  to  the  Quaker  influence  on  John  Howard,  but 
these  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  justify  the  importance 
we  have  attached  to  his  reports  in  this  thesis. 

The  conditions  prevailing  in  the  prisons 
of  England  during  the  eighteenth  century  were  exposed  to 

the  world  by  John  Howard.    His  active 

JOHN  HOWARD'S 

REPORTS  work  began  as  "High  Sheriff"  of  Bedford- 

shire (1773).    An  account  of  his  labors  lies  outside  this 
thesis  but  he  is  invaluable  in  giving  us  an  analysis  of 
prison  conditions  as  he  found  them. 

He  visited  the  gaols  at  Huntington, 
Cambridge,  and  Northampton  where  he  found  a  lack  of  bedding, 
even  of  straw  in  the  cells.     The  cells  of  Leicester  gaol 
were  damp,  dark,  and  offensive,    Nottingham  gaol  confined 
its  prisoners  below  ground  level,  the  upper  rooms  were 

■'••Dixon,  H.  A  Memoirs  of  John  Howard,  Pp  171-172 


used  for  those  able  to  pay  r^ent,  the  lower  cells  were 
deep,  damp  dungeons  made  in  the  solid  rock.     The  same 
dismal  story  is  told  about  the  gaols  of  Lichfield, 
Warwick,  and  Worcester.     Gloucester  gaol  was  in  better 
condition  due  to  the  work  of  Robert  Raikes,  Provision 
for  alleviating  the  rigors  of  winter  were  made  at  Salisbury, 
But  although  coal  was  furnished,  the  gaol  contained  no 
chimney  to  carry  off  the  smoke.    Prisoners  v/ere  chained 
to  each  other,  the  chain  passing  through  a  hole  in  the 
wall  thus  separating  them.     They  v/ere  allowed  to  sell 
nets  and  laces  and  beg  for  money  and  food  during  the 
Christmas  season.     The  rooms  in  Horsham  gaol  were  small. 
No  opportunity  was  given  for  exercise.    Prisoners  had  to 
sleep  on  bare  boards.    Liquor  was  sold  by  the  gaoler  in 
York  gaol.    No  v/ater  v/as  to  be  had.     The  rooms  for  con- 
finement were  seven  and  a  half  feei  long  by  six  and  a 
half  feet  Wide  by  eight  and  a  half  feet  high.    Light  and 
ventilation  came  through  a  small  opening  over  the  door. 
They  had  no  fresh  air,  no  straw  on  the  stone  floors  for 
bedding,  and  the  four  cells  in  which  prisoners  condemned 
to  death  were  kept,  were  made  strongly  offensive  by  a 
sewer.      Lancaster  gaol  contained  a  room  twenty- three 
and  a  half  feet  long  and  seven  and  a  half  feet  wide  in 
v/hich  three  cages  werekept  opposite  a  window  two  feet 
by  a  foot  and  a  half. 
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All  the  cells  were  offensive  having 
no  chimney,  no  water,  no  sewers,  and  damp  earth  floors. 
Food  v/as  let  down  to  prisoners  in  an  opening  in  the  roof. 
The  prison  was  badly  in  need  of  repair  and  all  but  one  of 
the  prisoners  were  sick  with  the  dreaded  gaol  fever  with 
no  one  to  cape  for  them,  the  gaoler  living  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  gaol,    Howard  says: 

The  county  gaol  at  Chester  v/as  one  of 
the  worst  in  the  kiggdom.     Dov/n  eighteen 
steps  is  a  small  court  v/hich  was  common 
to  debtors  and  felons.     It  is  lately 
divided;  but  the  high,  close  pales  which 
separate  the  two  courts,  nov;  so  very 
small,  deprive  both  debtors  and  felons 
of  the  benefit  of  fresh  air,  the  former 
In  their  free  ward,  the  pope's  kitchen; 
the  latter  in  their  day  room,  the  king's 
kitchen.    Both  these  are  six  steps  belov; 
the  court.    Near  the  former  is  the  con- 
demned room.    Under  the  pope' s  kitchen 
is  a  dark  room  or  passage:  the  descent 
to  it  is  by  tv:enty-one  steps  from  the 
court.    No  window;  not  a  breath  of  fresh 
air;  only  two  apertures  with  grates  in 
the  ceiling  into  the  pope's  kitchen  above. 
On  one  side  of  it  are  six  cells  (stalls) 
each  about  eight  feet  by  three  with  a 
barrack  bedstead,  and  an  aperture  over 
the  door  about  eight  inches  by  four 
inches.     In  each  of  these  are  locked  up 
at  night,  three  and  sometimes  four  felons. 
They  pitch  these  dungeons  two  or  three 
times  a  year.     When  I  v;as  in  one  of  them, 
I  ordered  the  door  to  be  shut,  and  my 
situation  brought  to  mind  what  I  had 
heard  of  the  Black  Hole  at  Calcutta,-^ 

Fleet  prison  contained  four  floors  and  a  cellar.     On  Hihe 

first  was  a  tap  for  liquor,    A  partition  on  each  floor 

separated  the  master  side  from  the  common  side.  The 
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rooms  were  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  square,  each  con- 
taining a  fireplace  and  seven  closets  for  sleep.  The 
following  poem  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  life  in  this 
prison: 

Some  of  low  taste,  rung  hand  "bells, 

direful  noise! 
And  interrupt  their  fellov/s'  harmless 

Joys, 

Disputes  more  noisy,  now  a  quarrel 
breeds , 

And  fools  on  both  sides  fall  to  logger- 
heads: 

Till,  wearied  with  persuasive  thumps 

and  blows, 
They  drink  to  friends  as  if  they  ne'er 

were  foes. 

Such  the  amusement  of  this  merry  gaol. 
Which  you'll  not  reach,  if  friends  or 

money  fail ; 
For  e'er  its  threefold  gates  it  will 

unfold 

The  destined  captive  must  produce  some 
gold. 

Four  guineas  at  the  least  for  different 
fees 

Completes  your  Habeas,  and  commands  the 
keys; 

Which  done  and  safely  in,  no  more  you're 
bled, 

If  you  have  cash,  you'll  find  a  friend 
and  bed; 

But  th°t  deficient,  you'll  but  ill  be- 
tide, 1 
Lie  in  the  hall  perhaps,  or  common  side* 
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The  following  contains  the  main  pfcints 
of  Howard's  conclusions  reached  on  evils  of  the  prison  sys- 
tem: 

Scanty  supplies  of  necessaries  of  life; 
legalized  extortion  (fees);  too  prevalent 
lack  of  water,  fresh  air,  and  sewers;  de- 
ficiency in  bedding;  indiscriminate  class- 
ing of  all  kinds  of  prisoners  -  debtors 
and  felons,  men  and  women,  innocent  and 
veterans;  no  employment  provided  -  thus 
habits  of  idleness  and  vice  are  inculcated; 
unsanitary  conditions  causing  the  dreaded 
gaol  fever  to  develop;  no  provision  made  to 
take  care  of  the  sick;  loading  prisoners, 
even  women,  with  heavy  irons;  dirty  cells; 
holding  of  acquitted  prisoners  for  fees; 
and  absentee  administrators. 

These  exposures  accomplished  valuable  results  in  that  the 

attention  of  the  v/orld  was  for  a  time  focused  upon  the 

evils  of  prisons  but  the  improvements  thus  engendered 

were  but  short-lived.     It  was  necessary  to  train  leaders 

who  could  carry  on  the  work  of  prison-reform  with  an 

unflagging  zeal.     This  was  not  adequately  done  -  hence 

the  return  of  bad  conditions. 

Mr.Neild,  a  prison  reformer  of  the 

early  nineteenth  century,  makes  this  statement  (l8l2): 

The  great  reformation  produced  by  Howard 
v/as  in  several  places  merely  temporary: 
some  prisons  that  had  been  ameliorated 
under  the  persuasive  influence  of  his  kind 
advice  were  relapsing  into  their  former  state 
of  privation,  filthiness,  severity,  or  ne- 
glect.   Many  new  dungeons  had  aggravated  the 
evils  against  which  his  sagacity  could  not 
but  remonstrate;  the  motives  for  a  transient 
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amendment  were  becoming  paralyzed,  an^ 
the  effect  had  ceased  with  the  cause, 

Newgate  was  one  of  the  most  famous  of 
English  prisons.  Many  of  England's  nobility  have  been  con- 
fined there.  It  was  known  for  the  tortures 

CONDITIONS  AT 

NEWG-ATE  and  severe  punishments  and  wholesale  deaths 

inflicted  within  its  walls.     The  following  observations 

made  by  Arthur  Griffiths,  the  chronicler  of  Newgate, 

gives  us  an  insight  into  the  conditions  as  Elizabeth  Fry 

and  her  Quaker  contemporaries  must  have  found  them: 

The  condition  of  the  prisoners  in  New- 
gates  was  long  most  deplorable.  They 
were  but  scantily  supplied  with  the  com- 
monest necessaries  of  life.     Light  scarce- 
ly penetrated  their  dark  and  loathesome 
dungeons;  no  breath  of  fresh  air  sweeten- 
ed the  fetid  atmosphere  they  breathed, 
that  they  enjoyed  the  luxurjc  of  water 
was  due  to  the  munificence  of  a  Lord  Mayor. 
Their  daily  subsistence  was  most  precarious. 
Food,  clothing,  and  fuel  were  doled  out  in 
limited  quantities  as  charitable  gifts;  oc- 
casionally prosperous  citizens  bequeathed 
small  legacies  to  be  expended  in  the  same 
articles  of  supply.     These  bare  prison 
allowances  were  further  eked  out  by  chance 
seizures  in  the  markets;  by  bread  forfeited 
as  inferior  or  of  light  weight,  and  meat 
declared  unfit  to  be  publicly  sold.  All 
classes  and  categories  of  prisoners  were 
herded  indiscriminately  together;  men  and 
women,  tried  and  untried,  upright  and  mis- 
guided zealots  v/ith  hardened  but  habitual 
offenders.     The  only  principle  of  classifi- 
cation was  a  prisoner's  ability  or  other- 
wise to  pay  certain  fees;  money  could  purchase 
the  squalid  comfort  of  the  master's  side, 
but  no  immunity  from  the  baleful  companionship 
of  felons  equally  well  furnished  wit|i  funds 
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and  no  less  anxious  to  excape  the  av/ful 
feorrors  of  the  common  side  of  the  gaol. 
The  weight  of  the  chains,  again,  which, 
till  quite  recently,  innocent  and  guilty 
*  alike  wore,  depended  upon  the  price  a  prison- 

er could  pay  for  'easement  of  irons,'  and 
it  was  a  common  practice  to  overload  a 
new-comer  with  enormous  fetters  and  so 
terrify  him  into  lavish  disbursement. 
The  gaol  at  all  times  was  hideously  over- 
crowded so  that  plague  and  pestilence  per- 
petually ravaged  it,  and  the  deadly  in- 
fection often  spread  into  the  neighboring 
courts  of  law,-*- 

The  foregoing  is  a  fair  picture  of  conditions  as  they 
existed  in  New  gate  Prison  from  the  twelfth  to  the  nine- 
teenth centuries.    Historical  records  are  meager  for  the  first 
few  centuries  but  that  of  the  later  periods  are  entirely 
adequate, 

Newgate  was  rebuilt  in  1770  but  many 

of  the  old  vaults  were  still  existent.     The  main  slogan 

in  building  it  seemed  to  be  stability  and  "safe  custody 

at  all  costs"  rather  than  the  health  and  general  welfare 

of  those  confined,    Howard  says  that: 

Without  more  than  ordinary  care, 
the  prisoners  in  it  will  be  in 
great  danger  of  gaol  fever.  The 
prison  was  a  limited  confined  apace, 
still  dsrkened,  and  deprived  of  ven- 
tilation, by  being  parcelled  out  into 
courts,  upon  which  looked  thepnarrow 
^  windows  of  the  various  wards. 

Rioters  set  fire  to  it  in  1780  so  that  comprehensive  re- 
pairs were  indispensable.  Some  were  made  in  1782. 

^"Griffiths,  Chronicles  of  Newgate,  p. 2-4. 
^•Ibid,  Vol.11  p,l4    •  - 
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The  work  of  Dr^Brownlow  Forde  is  a 
good  sample  of  the  meager  activity  of  prison  chaplains. 
He  dealt  only  with  the  condemned  prisoners.  He  visited 
them  t\7ice  a  week  in  the  Press  room  or  daily  after  the 
order  for  execution  had  arrived.    He  felt  no  responsibil- 
ity other  than  this  and  that  of  conducting  chapel  ser- 
vices.    The  latter  were  extremely  disorderly.    He  viewed 
with  displeasure  the  ministrations  of  outside  preachers, 
and  was  more  at  home  in  the  Hatton  G-arden,  a  public  house, 
than  in  a  church.     It  is  little  wonder  then  that  Eliza- 
beth Fry  discovered  such  deplorable  conditions  prevailing 
at  Newgate, 

Manners  and  morals  were  improved  in 
England  during  the  period  between  the  beginning  of  the  . 

industrial  revolution  and  the  First 

IIAMERS  AND  MORALS 

IN  ENGLAND  IMPROVED    Reform  Bill  (1831).     Simplicity  and 
earne-^tness  took  the  place  of  social  dissipation  and 
extravagance.    A  strong  reaction  arose  against  excessive 
gambling.    Men  became  interested  in  the  political  and 
social  events  of  the  times.  As  evidence  of  this  tendency 
we  have  the  establishment  by  Wilberforce  (I8OO)  of  a 
new  Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Manners;  the  stress 
on  Sabbath  observance;  and  the  forming  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  (I8O8).     Drinking  was  widely 
practiced  still,  even  in  the  highest  circles.  Duelling 
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was  common  although  a  gradual  opposition  to  the  practice 
is  evident. 

It  v;as  during  this  period  that  the 
reaction  against  conventional  literature,  reached  its 

full  height.     The  "Lake  School"  centering 

ROmNTIG  LI- 
TERATURE around  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  led  this 

revolt.     The  former  soared  into  the  realms  of  fancy  and 
the  supernatural,  while  the  latter  expressed  his  love 
and  appreciation  of  nature.     Other  leaders  were  Scott 
and  Byron,  Shelley  and  Keats,     They  were  profoundly  in- 
fluenced by  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  last  three 
named  wrote  against  the  religious,  social,  and  political 
institutions  of  their  day,     Shelley  and  Keats  grew 
more  conservative  in  their  later  writings,  but  Byron 
remained  revolutionist  until  his  death.     Society  was 
prone  to  lionize  those  attaining  literary  distinction, 
G-eorge  IV  cultivated  the  company  of  wits,  admitting  the 
famous  journalist  and  jester,  Theodore  Hooke,  to  his 
table. 

The  evils  attending  the  industrial 
revolution  were  quite  apparent  at  this  time.  There  be- 
gan in  1760,  a  shifting  of  popula-' 

INDUSTRIAL  REVOLU- 
TION AND  THE  UNFOR-  tion  from  the  country  to  the  cities. 
TUNATES, 

The  enclosure  bills  wrecked  havoc 
on  finances  of  the  lower  classes  of  Englishmen,  They 
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faced  the  alternative  of  either  moving  elsev/here  or  dy- 
ing of  starvation.     The  poor  laws  only  served  to  increase 
Andolence  and  poverty  since  personal  industry  and  initi- 
ative were  discouraged  by  the  dole  system  and  the  payment 
of  low  wages.     In  the  cities  they  were  faced  with  equally 
discouraging  conditions  -  v/ages  were  low,  the  factories 
dirty,  slovenly,  and  dangerous  and  their  homes  were  ne- 
cessarily in  no  better  shape.  Trevelyan  says: 

The  relative  misery  of  the  poor  at  this 
period  as  compared  to  that  of  their  fore- 
bears is  hard  to  estimate  for  want  of 
facts  about  earlier  times.     The  absolute 
misery  of  many  of  them  is  a  fact  incon- 
testable. 

Their  children  worked  in  the  factories  in  order  to  ibn- 
crease  the  family  earnings  and  came  under  a  degrading  in- 
fluence.    It  is  undoubtedly  due  to  these  radical  changes 
in  addition  to  poorly  enforced  laws  and  a  large  number  of 
acquittals  that  caused  an  alarming  increase  in  crime. 

A  new  humanitarian  spirit  grew  up 
after  the  French  Revolution,     The  rights  and  equality  of 

men  came  to  occupy  a  prominent  place  a- 

GROWTH  OF  THE 

HUMNITARIAN  mong  the  thinking  D«ople  of  the  day.  We 
SPIRIT 

have  discussed  the  romantic  revolt  in 
literature  which  is  evidence  of  a  movement  more  concerned 
with  ethics  and  rights  of  individuals  than  was  formerly 
the  case, 

^•Trevelyan,  History  of  England.  p,607 
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The  Philanthropist  was  founded  In  1811, 
"James  Mill  and  other  famous  economists  and  philanthropists 
^  contributed  to  its  columns  and  it  became  a  potent  instru- 

ment for  the  improvement  of  society,""^    It  worked  to  have 
a  better  graded  system  of  criminal  procedure.     The  folly  of 
society  in  its  policy  of  revenge  on  the  criminal,  while  not 
seeking  to  remove  the  causes  of  crime,  was  exposed  in  this 
Journal,     The  prisoner  should  be  reformed  if  possible  and 
restored  as  a  decent  citizen  to  society,  instead  of  being 
allowed  to  rot  in  prison  and  corrupt  others  with  his  de- 
gradation.    Thus  Elizabeth  Fry  lived  at  a  time  when  the 
structure  of  society  in  England  was  being  revolutionized. 
She  must  have  been  definitely  influenced  by  this  atmosphere 
of  freedom  and  huraanitarianism. 

The  social  spirit  among  the  Friends 
in  England  was  slow  in  forming,  but  once  started,  it  was 

irresistible.     The  propaganda  carried  on 

mLLim  ALLEN 

by  Friends  in  the  interest  of  prison- 
reform  and  the  abolition  of  slavery,  well  demonstrates  the 
truth  of  this  statement.    Active  prison-reform  work  did 
not  get  under  way  to  any  appreciable  extent  until  1817 
.W  when  the  Prison  Discipline  Society  was  formed,  Elizabeth 

Fry  accomplished  a  great  work  but  the  influence  of  Friends 
upon  her  life  and  achievements  must  not  be  overlooked. 

■^•JoneB,  Later  Periods  of  Quakerism,  p. 339 
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William  Allon  must  be  classed  among  the  influential  Friends. 

He  was  born  at  Spitalf ields ,  London, 
in  1770,     He  was  always" tender-minded"  his  life  being 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  George  Fox  in  this  respect, 
but  he  wag  not  converted  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word. 
He  was  a  man  who  believed  in  living  out  his  principles  and 
convictions.    An  excellent  example  of  his  conduct  along 
this  line  is  his  refusal  to  eat  sugar  for  forty-three 
years  because  slave  labor  was  employed  in  raising  and  re- 
fining this  commodity.    He  engaged  in  the  chemical  and 
pharmaceutical  business  headed  by  J,  G-urney  Beven,  Eliz- 
abeth Fry's  cousin,  and  was  proficient  in  physics,  geology, 
astronomy;  and  a  master  of  Latin,  French,  and  German;  having 
also  a  reading  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Russian^  He  became 
an  intimate  friend  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  Sir  Ashley  Cooper, 
John  Dalton,  and  many  famous  European  scientists.  William 
Alie.n  worked  alongside  of  William  Forster  and  Peter  Bedford 
in  relieving  the  poor  in  the  Spitalfields  district  of 
London,     It  was  in  this  v/ork  that  he  became  acquainted  v;ith 
the  disgraceful  conditions  existing  in  the  prisons  of  that 
day  and  became  aware  of  the  glaring  weaknesses  of  the 
criminal  code.    He  felt  that: 

A  state  rising  in  the  scale  of  civili- 
zation; but  to  have  no  other  resource 
than  the  punisliment  of  death,  reminds 
me  of  the  miserable  subterfuge  of  a  bar- 
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barous  age,  barren  in  expedients 
to  save,  strong  only  to  destroy,-^ 

Thus  he  attacked  the  fundamental  weakness  of  the  penal 

system.     It  was  a  destroying  system  and  not  a  saving 

type  as  it  should  be. 

We  do  not  have  evidences  to  demon- 
strate his  influence  on  Elizabeth  Fry  but  we  do  know  that 
he  was  closely  associated  with  the  Gumey-Bux ton-Fry 
group  through  William  Forster.    He  was  impressed  with 
the  ministerial  ability  of  Elizabeth  Fry  and  through  his 
positive  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  lot  of  the  poor,  must 
have  given  her  much  encouragement  in  her  activity  among 
the  unfortunates. 

Peter  Bedford  was  closely  allied  with 
William  Allen  in  his  work  of  philanthropy.    He  was 
deeply  religious  and  zealous  for  reform;  this  particular 
element  in  his  life  being  present  from  boyhood.    He  did 
something  one  day  that  he  thought  was  very  wicked  -  so 
wicked  in  fact  that  he  felt  it  was  a  deed  worthy  of 
being  punished  in  hell.    He  deliberately  put  his  hand  on 
the  red  hot  coals  in  the  grate  in  order  to  experience 
vividly  the  "awfulness  of  sin,"    Thus  his  intense 
consciousness  of  evil  is  demonstrated.    He  was  very 
sensitive  to  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  and  dis- 
tressed, helping  them  by  his  encouragement  and  sympathy 
and  inspiring  them  to  betted  their  lot  through  becoming 

"^•Life,  Vol.  I,  P.  129  quoted  from  Jones,  Later  Periods 
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industrious  and  accepting  Christ  as  their  Savior,  His 

most  notable  efforts  were  not  in  this 

PETER  BEDFORD 

capacity  important.    His  efforts  v/ere 
most  concerned  with  ameliorating  the  lot  of  juvenile 
criminals.    He  sought  not  only  to  reform  the  youthful 
criminals  but  also  was  active  in  trying  to  better  con- 
ditions that  were  largely  responsible  for  their  degrada- 
tion: 

The  unlighted  streets,  the  lack  of  any 
competent  police  forces,  the  brutaliz- 
ing sports  of  the  day,  and  the  absence 
of  secular  or  religious  training  for 
poor  children  produced  in  crowded  dis- 
tricts an  appalling  amount  of  juvenile 
crime,  and  the  horror  of  the  situation 
was  greatly  augmented  by  the  barbaric 
administration  of  Justice  which  pre- 
vailed.    Little  children  between  eight 
and  twelve  years  of  age  were  often  hung 
for  petty  offences.     Those  who  escaped 
the  gallows  were  herded  like  animals  in 
the  vile  prisons  of  the  day,  while  the 
criminal  trials  were  rushed  through 
v;ith  bewildering  speed  and  with  little 
or  no  opportunity  for  the  discovering^ 
of  the  offender's  pitiable  condition. 

His  work  divided  into  three  main  lines 
of  activity  -  relief  of  the  poor  through  the  famous  Spital- 
fields'   Soup  Association  for  the  Relief  of  Distress  among 
the  Industrious  Poor;  organization  of  plans  of  education 
and  training  for  poor  children  of  the  district;  well  de- 
fined efforts  to  have  a  better  graded  system  of  law  for 
the  punishment  of  crime,  especially  to  abolish  capital 
punishment  for  minor  offences, 
■'••Jones,  Later  Periods  -  p,  348 
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A  magnetic  and  engaging  personality 
enabled  him  to  become  intimate  with  all  kinds  of  people- 
from  the  most  hardened  criminals  to  the  gifted  and  high- 
ly intellectual  types  of  men  and  women.    He  v;as  safe  in 
the  worst  parts  of  the  city  for  he  was  a  friend  to  all 
of  the  criminals  and  unfortunates  and  they  all  knew  and 
respected  him.     No  prison  was  too  vile  for  him  to  enter  - 
his  only  consideration  being  to  ameliorate  the  lot  of 
the  prisoner.      He  sat  with  the  condemned  criminals  in 
their  wards  on  numerous  occasions,  trying  to  give  them 
spiritual  comfort  by  his  sympathy  and  understanding  of 
the  Scriptures,      His  friends  among  the  better  classes  of 
people  were  able  to  render  much  assistance  to  him  in  his 
philanthropic  efforts  so  that: 

No  achievement  of  social  betterment 
can  be  attributed  solely  to  him,  but 
he  was  during  this  important  construc- 
tive period  of  humanitarian  effort  a 
shining^  figure  and  a  n<btable  light- 
bearer, 

William  Porster  was  another  conscien- 
tious Quaker  who  continually  sought  to  follow  out  the  in- 
junction of  Christ  to  help  the  father- 

WILLIAM  FORSTER 

less  and  the  widows,  the  poor  and  the 
needy.    His  ideal  was  to  "make  his  soul  a  stainless 
mirror  before  his  God,"    As  has  been  said,  he  worked  with 
William  Allen  in: 

J  ones.    Later  Periods  -  pp  3^3-349 
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Relieving  the  mill-laborers  in  the 
Spitalfields  District  of  London 
and  was  associated  v/ith  Stephen 
G-ellet  as  confidante  of  the  thieves 
and  prostitutes,  proclaiming  to  them 
the  Christian  message  of  love  and 
good-v/ill,  ^ 

It  v;as  this  type  of  v/ork  that  brought 
him  into  contact  with  conditions  in  the  prisons  of  London 
and  particularly  with  those  existing  in  the  famous  one 
at  Newgate,    He  with  two  others,  Stephen  G-ellet  and 
Peter  Bedford,  witnessed  a  heart-rending  scene  of  the 
hanging  of  four  condemned  criminals.    He  was  further  im- 
pelled to  investigate  existing  conditions  at  the  prison. 
His  visit  to  the  women' s  quarters  profoundly  shocked  his 
sensitive  soul.    He  told  Elizabeth  Fry  of  what  he  saw  and 
heard  in  those  dismal  surroundings  -  the  "wretched  and 
abandoned  women,  herded  together  like  cattle,  and  living 
in  shame  and  misery."    The  conditions  are  elaborated  more 
fully  in  the  following  description  taken  from  "The  Gurneys 
of  Earlham," 

At  that  time  all  the  female  prisoners 
at  Newgate  were  confined  in  that  part 
afterv/ards  Imovm  as  the  untried  side. 
The  larger  portion  of  the  quadrangle 
was  then  used  as  a  state  prison.  The 
partition  v/all  was  not  of  a  sufficient 
height  to  prevent  the  state  prisoners 
from  overlooking  the  narrov/  yard  and 
\7indov7S  of  the  two  wards  and  the  cells 
of  which  the  women's  division  consisted. 
These  four  rooms  comprised  about  one 
hundred  and  ninety  superficial  yards 
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into  which,  at  this  time,  nearly  three 
hundred  women  v/ith  their  numerous  chil- 
dren v/ere  crowded,  tried  and  untried, 
misdemeanants  and  felons,  without  classi- 
fication, Y/ithout  employment,  and  with 
no  other  superintendance  than  that  given 
by  a  man  and  his  son,  who  had  charge  of 
them  by  night  and  by  day. 

In  the  same  room,  in  rags  and  dirt, 
destitute  of  sufficient  clothing,  sleep- 
ing without  bedding  on  the  floor,  the 
boards  of  which  were  in  part  raised  to 
supply  a  sort  of  pillow,   they  lived, 
cooked,  and  washed. 

With  the  proceeds  of  their  clamorous 
beggings  when  any  stranger  appeared 
amongst  them,  the  prisoners  purchased 
liquors  from  a  regular  tap  in  the  pris- 
on; spirits  were  openly  drunk,  and  the 
ears  v/ere  assailed  by  terrible  language. 
Beyond  that  necessary  for  their  .safe- 
custody  there  was  little  restraint  over 
their  communication  with  the  outside 
world. 

Elizabeth  Fry  '"believed  in  his  belief   that  something 
might  be  done  to  better  this  darkest  zone,"-*-  and  visited 
Newgate  in  1813. 

In  I8l6  he  married  Anna  Buston  "a 
beautiful,  dedicated  woman,"  a  sister  of  Thomas  F.  Buxton. 
Thus  he  v/as  intimately  associated  with  the  G-urney-Buxton- 
Fry  group  in  their  efforts  for  prison-reform.    He  was 
able  to  render  assistance  of  great  value  to  Sir  Thomas 
Buxton  v/hen  the  latter  became  a  member  of  Parliament  and 
espoused  the  cause  of  prison-reform.    He  was  tireless  in 
his  efforts  to  secure  the  necessary  data  for  legislation 
along  this  line  and  generous  v/ith  his  advice,  authorita- 
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tive  because  of  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  all 

problems  relating  to  prison-reform. 

Few,  if  any,  more  beautiful  ancj  charm- 
ing women  have  graced  the  history  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  than  Elizabeth 
Fry  (b.Gurney),  who  also  stands  out 
as  the  most  distinguished  of  all  per- 
sons in  its  annals  for  humanitarian 
service.     In  her  youth  and  also  in 
her  mature  life  she  was  marked  with 
striking  beauty  of  face  and  grace  of 
manners,  and  she  was  endovfed  with  rare 
gifts  of  mind  and  personality,! 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Elizabeth  Fry  had  many  talents  for 

she  was  bom  (May  21,  1780)  at  Norwich,  England  into 

one  of  the  most  distinguished 

EARLI  ENVIROMENT 

OF  ELIZABETH  FRY         homes  of  her  day.     She  was  a  birth- 
right member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  her  father, 
John  G-urney,  and  her  mother,  Catherine  Bell  G-urney, 
being  members  of  that  religious  faith.     She  came  from 
Norman  ancestry.     She  was  characteristically  witty 
and  quite  fond  of  music  and  dancing,    A  great  gap  had 
come  into  her  life  when  her  mother  died  (1782),  a 
loss  from  which  she  never  fully  recovered,  because  her 
mother  was  so  dear  to  her  sensitive  soul.     The  father 
was  more  liberal  with  this  large  family  of  seven  girls 
and  four  boys  than  had  been  the  mother,  hence  much  Jollity 
and  laughter  resulted  from  their  being  allowed  to  indulge 
in  the  much  desired  pleasures  of  music,  dancing,  and  < 
riding.     The  mother  had  instilled  in  her  children  a  love 
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of  nature  that  stayed  v/ith  them  throughout  life.  A 
love  of  literature  was  also  early  developed.  Norwich 
was  the  center  of  a  v/ave  of  French  literature  v/hich  in- 
vaded England  about  this  time.     Paine,  Rousseau,  and 
Voltaire  were  the  favorites.     The  girls  of  the  Gurney 
household  eagerly  read  this  literature  and  it  caused  Miem 
to  become  more  sceptical  in  religious  matters  and  less 
"Quakerly. " 

It  was  at  this  time  of  crisis  in  her 
life  that  William  Savery   ,  a  Philadelphia  Quaker,  came 

to  Nornr/ich  to  preach.    He  was  much 

INFLUENCE  OF 

WILLIAM  SAVERY        struck  by  the  air  of  worldliness  which 
pervaded  the  atmosphere  of  the  Friends  in  that  tovm.  He 
felt  that  there  v/ere  oniy  a  "few  upright  standard-bearers 
left  among  the  members  in  this  place."     The  wealth  and 
luxury  of  many  members  of  this  meeting  met  with  his  dis- 
favor,,   He  noticed  a  change  among  the  younger  set  as  a 
result  of  his  work  but  was  doubtful  of  its  permanency  in 
the  midst  of  such  "worldliness," 

Elizabeth  Fry  was  among  those  present 
and  was  profoundly  affected  by  his  message.  He: 

Kindled  a  spiritual  fire  in  her  soul 
that  was  never  to  go  out,-"- 

Louise  Gurney  describes  it  thus: 

Friend  Savery  has  oeen  here,  who 
seems  a  charming  man  and  a  most 
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liberal-minded  Quaker.  Betsy, 

v/ho  spent  all  yesterday  v;ith 
him,  not  only  admires  but  quite 
loves  him.-^ 


Richenda,  another  sister,  confirms  this  view,  Elizabeth 

Fry* s  testimony  is  of  importance  to  us.     It  demonstrates 

what  a  spirit  of  true  Quakerism  could  do  for  one  being 

baptized  (spiritually)  into  it, 

I  wish  that  the  state  of  enthusi- 
asm I  am  in  may  last,  for  today 
I  have  fait  there  is  a  God,  I 
have  been  devotional  and  my  mind 
has  been  led  away  from  the  follies 
it  is  mostly  wrapped  up  in.  We 
have  had  much  serious  conversation; 
in  short,  what  he  said  and  v/hat  I 
felt,  \vas  like  a  refreshing  shower 
falling  upon  the  earth  that  has  been 
dried  up  for  ages.       It  has  not  made 
me  unhappy,  I  have  felt  ever  since 
humble,     I  have  longed  for  virtue. 
I  hope  to  be  truely  virtuous,  to 
let  sophistry  fly  from  my  mind;  not 
to  be  enthusiastic  and  foolish,  but 

only  to  be  so  far  religious  as  will 
lead  to  virtue.  There  seems  nothing 
so  little  understood  as  evil,^ 

The  change  in  Elizabeth  Fry  v/as  soon  quite  apparent.  She 
no  longer  Joined  in  with  the  other  girls  in  their  merry- 
making.   Her  character  was  much  improved  -  her  industry, 
charity  for  the  poor,  and  kind  attention  to  'all  with 
whom  she  came  in  contact  astonished  her  family. 

She  decided  to  put  this  newly  found 
religious  experience  to  a  real  test,     London  was  the  center 
of  society  for  those  living  in  that  part  of  England,  She 

G-umeys  of  Earlham. ,  Vol.  I.  p.  75 
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chose  London,  therefore,  as  an  ideal  place  for  her  trial. 
She  visited  her  relatives  and  friends  there  and  v/ent  the 
round  of  a.musements,  the  operas,  theatres, 

VISIT  TO 

LONDON  balls,  and  other  gay  affairs.     She  was  de- 

lighted by  the  presence  of  the  Prince  of  V/ales  at  one  of 
the  operas.     She  also  met  William  Savery  once  more  and 
through  his  influence  was  able  to  keep  herself  from 
going  too  far  in  the  other  extreme. 

She  came  back  with  her  decision  made. 
Her  life  was  decidedly  changed  for  the  better.  Richenda 
says: 

Betsy  is  come  back,  she  has  been  a 
good  deal  improved  by  her  journey; 
she  has  seen  a  good  deal  of  Y/illiam 
Lavery,  whose  whole  soul  seems  formed 
and  made  for  true  religion  and  per- 
fect faith.     From  the  workings  of  her 
own  mind  and  her  acquaintance  v/ith 
him,  Betsy  seems  to  be  changed  from 
a  complete  sceptic  to  a  person  v/ho 
has  entire  faith  in  a  Supreme  Being 
and  a  future  state,-'- 

She  resolved  to  be  an  out  and  out  Quaker,     Perhaps  she  was 
too  extreme  in  this  for  she  entirely  gave  up  some  of  the 
aesthetic  pleasures  of  life  such  as  music  and  the  theatre. 
At  any  rate  her  activity  among  the  poor  became  quite  pro- 
nounced.    She  visited  them  in  their  homes.     One  day  as  she 
was  walking  through  the  park,  she  met  a  poor  girl  carrying 
a  sack  of  flour.     She  became  interested  in  the  girl  upon 
discovering  that  she  was  an  orphan  and  obtained  permission 
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to  adopt  her.     She  gathered  others  around  her  from  this 
and  neighboring  regions  and  soon  had  established  a  school 
of  seventy  children  in  which  she  endeavored  to  teach  them 
the  rudiments  of  the  religious  and  moral  life.     These  chil- 
dren were  called  "Betsy's  imps."    This  training  proved  to 
be  of  great  value  to  her  in  her  later  period. 

About  this  time,  she  received  a  proposal 
of  marriage  from  Joseph  Fry,  a  well-to-do  business  man  of 
Mildred's  Gourt,  London,  and  a  Quaker,    Her  great  concern 

was  that  these  active  duties  on  behalf  of 

MARRIAGE  TO 

JOSEPH  FK£          the  poor  might  be  hindered  by  the  duties  of 
a  v;ife  and  mother.     Thus  her  spiritual  ideal  which  she  had 
set  for  herself  would  be  compromised.    However,  her  family 
felt  that  it  would  be  for  the  best  for  her  to  marry  him  and 
were  able  to  effect  a  change  of  viewpoint  in  Elizabeth  G-urney, 
The  marriage  took  place  in  1800  and  the  newly  married  couple 
established  their  home  in  Mildred* s  Gourt,  London.  Her 
marriage  v/as  not  a  hindrance  to  her  activities  in  social  re- 
form, but  rather  were  they  increased. 

The  death  of  her  father  (1809)  influenced 
her  to  express  herself  in  public  ministry.     She  gave  utter- 
ance to  an  inspiring  prayer  at  his  grave.    Her  "marvellous 
voice  -  rich,  melodious,  penetrating,  full  of  pathos,"  melted 
the  listener  with  its  "indescribable  quality,"  William 
Allen,  William  Forster,  and  J.  J,  Gurney  tell  of  the  extra- 
ordinary power  of  her  prayers. 


Joseph  Fry' s  father  also  died  In 
this  year  so  they  moved  to  Plashet,     In  this  neighbor- 
hood -  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  predominating,  she  con- 
tinued to  help  those  in  distress.     She  distributed 
Bibles  as  a  reward  for  sobriety  and  good  conduct, 

"in  1813,  Elizabeth  Fry, now  the  mother 
of  eight  children,  and  reduced  to  straightened  financial 
circumstances  through  the  speculations  of  her  brother- 
in-law,  began  her  work  of  reform  in  Newgate  Prison,  and 
an  event  of  first  significance  in  the  history  of  moral 
correction,"^    Various  factors  were  influential  in  bring- 
ing about  this  type  of  activity.     Her  religion  was  highly 
important.     It  said  that  the  test  of  one' s  religion  is 
in  how  it  is  carried  into  every  day  life.     Distress  should 
be  ameliorated  wherever  found.     The  interpreters  of  this 
kind  of  belief  must  also  be  taken  into  account.  Foremost 
among  these  were  Deborah  Darby  and  William  Lavery,  Then, 
too,  the  doctrine  of  humanitarianism  was  in  the  atmosphere 
as  evidenced  by  the  newly  established  Journal  "The  Philan- 
thropist,"   While  she  makes  no  reference  to  this  fact, 

yet  the  germs  of  this  humanitarian  movement  must  have  un- 

2 

consciously  affected  her.     The  immediate  reason  for  her 
entrance  into  prison  reform  was  the  earnest  solicitations 
of  William  Forster.    He,  along  with  Peter  Bedford  and 
Stephen  Grellet,had  witnessed  a  few  days  before,  a 

Jones,  Later  Periods,  p.  36O 
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heartrending  scene  in  which  four  criminals  were  hung. 


Their  investigation  of  the  v/omen' s  quarters  shocked 

them  beyond  measure  as  has  been  previously  indicated. 

Her  work  in  prison-reform  developed 

along  no  well-defined  lines.     Experience  molded  her 

views  until  they  became  authoritative.    We  know  that  she 

had  no  idea  that  her  prison  relief  work  would  attain  to 

such  proportions  as  it  did  in  later  years, 

'  The  first  evidence  we  have  indicating 

her  thoughts  for  the  distressed  conditions  of  criminals 

is  contained  In  these  words: 

For  several  days  past  my  mind  has 
been  much  turned  to  think  of  the 
poor  v;omen  prisoners  in  Newgate; 
four  men  and  one  woman  were  execu- 
ted last  week,  and  several  more  in- 
tended for  this  week.     It  is  truly 
an  affecting  circumstance,  that 
numbers  are  continually  sent  out  of 
the  v/orld  in  that  way,  in  this  coun- 
try; many  for  small  crimes.     The  woman 
now  under  sentence  had  passed  a  bank 
note  of  only  tv/enty  shillings  value, 
knov/ing  it  to  be  counterfeit;  lier 
master  gave  her  an  excellent  charac- 
ter, except  in  that  one  instance,  yet 
no  pardon  could  be  obtained.  Believ- 
ing it  right  to  make  the  attempt  though 
it  was  very  trying  to  me  again  to  enter 
those  dismal  abodes  of  the  wicked,  and 
having  the  company  of  a  few  Friends, 
we  were  readily  admitted,-^ 
The  officials  tried  to  dissuade  her  from  risking  her 

life  in  such  a  terrible  place  but  she  was  not  to  be 


shaken. 


t 
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We  have  the  following  note  from  her 


Diary  of  February  16 th  1813: 

Yesterday  we  were  some  hours  at  New- 
gate, with  the  poor  female  felons, 
attending  to  their  oiJitv/ard  necessities  - 
we  had  been  twice  previously.  Before 
we  went  away,  dear  Anna  Buxton  uttered 
a  few  words  in  supplication,  and  very 
unexpectedly  to  myself,  I  did  also,  I 
heard  weeping  and  I  thought  that  they 
appeared  much  tendered;  a  very  solemn 
quiet  was  observed;  it  was  a  striking 
scene,  the  poor  people  on  their  knees 
around,  in  their  deplorable  condition.^ 

A  letter  to  her  boys  at  this  time, 

further  reveals  their  deplorable  condition: 

I  have  lately  been  twice  to  Newgate 
prison  to  see  after  the  poor  prisoners, 
who  had  little  infants  almost  v^ithout 
clothing.     If  you  saw  how  small  a  piece 
of  bread  they  are  allowed  every  day, 
you  would  be  very  sorry,  for  they  have 
nothing  else  to  eat  unless  their  friends 
give  them  a  trifle,     I  could  not  help 
thinking  when  in  the  prison,  what  sor- 
row and  trouble  those  have  vrho  do  v/rong, 
and  they  have  not  the  comfort  of  feel- 
ing amidst  all  their  trials  that  they 
have  endeavored  to  do  this  duty,^ 

The  following  v/ords  give  us  a  picture 

of  how  degenerated  these  women  had  become: 

The  railing  was  crowded  by  half -naked 
women,  struggling  together  with  the 
most  boisterous  violence,  and  begging 
with  the  utmost  vociferation,     I  felt 
as  if  I  v/ere  going  into  a  den  of  wild 
beasts.     I  recollect  quite  shuddering 
when  the  door  closed  upon  us  and  vie 
were  locked  in  with  such  a  herd,  of 
novel  and  desperate  companions, ^ 

^•Memoirs,  Vol.  I.  p.  225 
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Griffiths  gives  us  a  further  in- 
sight into  conditions  existing  at  Newgate  before  the 
activity  of  Elizabeth  Fry  had  started: 

The  women  sat  about  the  yard  on 
the  stones,  squalid  in  attire, 
ferocious  in  aspect.     On  this  oc- 
casion a  woman  rushed  out  from  the 
yard  'yelling  like  a  beast,'  she 
made  a  circuit  of  the  yard,  bran- 
dishing her  arms  and  tearing  the 
caps  or  coverings  from  the  heads 
of  the  other  women, 1 

It  is  no  wonder  that  these  women  had 

become  so  devoid  of  all  womanly  attributes.     In  addition 

to  their  lack  of  clothes,  they  were  often  cruelly  ironed 

with  hoops  fastened  to  the  legs  and  arms  and  held  together 

by  a  chain.     One  woman  wore  an  iron  hoop  around  both  ankles, 

around  both  legs  above  the  knee  and  around  her  waist  - 

all  fastened  together  with  a  chain.     She  wore  this  during 

a  period  of  long  Imprisonment  and  was  afforded  no  relief 

save  that  her  hands  were  not  fastened  to  her  waist  at 

night. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
abuses  prevailing  at  this  time;  irons  and  bribes;  bad 
food  unequally  divided;  clothing  inadequate;  dirty  rugs 
for  beds;  exorbitant  gaol  fees;  intoszicating  drinks 
sold;  unrestrained  Intercommunication  of  prisoners; 
over-crowding;  debtors  dependent  upon  charity;  and  the 
inactivity  on  the  part  of  chaplain.     The  building  had 

•^•Griffiths,  Chronicles  of  Newgate,  Vol,  II,  P.  135 


dirty  walls,  leaky  roofs  and  broken  windows. 

The  main  achievement  of  these  early 

visits  to  Newp-ate  by  Elizabeth  Fry  was  to  supply  the 

not 

needy  with  clothing.     She  was/able  to  resume  her  visits 
to  the  prison  until  three  years  later  because  of  sick- 
ness and  afflictions  in  the  family.     The  Christmas  of 
1816  marks  the  renewal  of  her  activity  in  prison-reform. 

She  was  occupied  (February  16, 181?) 
v^ith  organizing  a  school  for  the  children  of  the  poor 
people  and  criminals.     It  is  here  that  her  earlier  work 

gave  her  valuable  aid.     She  proceed- 

ORGANIZES  SCHOOL 

FOR  CHILDREN  OF        ed  along  similar  lines,  her  principal 
CRIMINALS 

interest  being  to  train  them  in  moral 
and  religious  truths.     She  supplied  them  with  food  and 
clothing  however,  for  she  knew  it  was  hard  to  get  religion 
on  an  empty  stomach. 

Her  work  with  the  women  of  Newgate 
commenced  in  earnest  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1817, 

She  SDent  hours  alone  with  them  -  her 

FURTHER  WORK  WITH 

WOMEN  AT  NE\'7GATE      chief  weapons  of  offense  being  the 
Bible  and  her  love  and  sympathy  for  them. 

Her    experience  was  by  this  time 
enough  to  warrant  her  adaptation  of  certa-in  rules  for  ef- 
fective discipline  among  the  women  prisoners.     She  recom- 
m.ended  as  an  experiment  that  she  be  allowed  to:  employ 
a  matron  to  oversee  the  prisoners;        have  a  monitor 
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elected  for  each  ward;  increase  space  for  confinement 
of  prisoners;  curtail  and  pupervlse  all  visitation; 
furnish  food  and  clothing;  Introduce  employment  for 
prisoners;  separate  them  at  night  according  to  classes; 
give  adequate  religious  instruction;  give  entire  super- 
vision of  women's  v/ards  to  her  and  her  associates;  and 
furnish  a  separate  room  for  a  Ladies'  Committee,  The 
ladles  agreed  to  furnish  all  the  necessary  funds  for 
this  experiment.    Her  requests  were  reluctantly  granted, 
for  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  prison  governor,  Mr.  Newman, 
regarded  this  as  a  hopeless  proposition.      They  had  been 
unable  to  better  conditions  when  they  had  attempted  it. 
However,  they  agreed  to  give  the  Committee  their  heartiest 
cooperation  and  support. 

Elizabeth  Pry  assembled  together  the 
women  prisoners  in  the  old  prison  laundry,  recently  cleaned, 

and  told  them  of  her  plans,  reading  them  the  prpposed  rules 

to 

and  regulations.     They  unanimously  agreed  to  submit/these 
propositions.     Their  v;ork  consisted  chiefly  in  knitting  and 
sewing.       The  products  thus  manufactured  were  sold  to  the 
authorities  at  Botany  Bay  and  the  proceeds  were  used  to 
support  the  prisoners.     No  swearing,  gambling,  begging, 
quarreling,  or  Indecent  conversation  was  allowed,  Sach 
ward  elected  a  monitor  as  a  direct  supervisor;  the  wards 
elected  a  yard  keeper  who  was  placed  over  the  monitors;  and 
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the  matron  was  in  charge  of  them  all,  under  the  supervision 


of  the  Ladies'  Committee. 


Mrs,  Fry  placed  special  emphasis  on 

religious  instruction.     Reverend  C,  B,  Taylor  tells  the 

dramatic  story  of  her  accomplishments  along  this  line.  The 

prisoners  were  seated  on  wooden  steps  that  extended  from 

wall  to  wall  and  rose  many  feet  high.     Their  faces: 

Wore  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  bold- 
ness, degradation,  and  vice;  on  some 
the  bleared  flatness  of  face,  from 
whence  all  trace  of  v/omanly  feeling 
had  disappeared;  on  others  the  vulgar 
snivel,  seeming  from  time  to  time  to 

twist  the  nose  and  lips  together  

But  there  they  sat  in  respectful 
silence  every  eye  fixed  on  the  grave, 
sweet  countenance  of  the  gentle  lady 

who  was  about  to  address  them  

She  seated  herself  in  the  chair  placed 
before  her,  and  after  a  pause  for  si- 
lent prayer  of  some  minutes,  she  quietly 
opened  the  inspired  volumn  (The  Bible), 
She  turned  to  the  prophet  Isaiah  and 

read  aloud  the  fifty-third  chapter  

Never  till  then,  and  never  since  then, 
have  I  ever  heard  anyone  read  as 
Elizabeth  Fry  read  that  chapter  -  the 
solemn  reverence  of  her  manner,  the 
articulation  so  exquisitely  modulated, 
so  distinct  that  not  a  \7ord  of  that 
sweet  and  touching  voice  could  fail  to 
be  heard.    While  she  read  her  mind  seemed 
to  be  absorbed  in  the  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture and  nothing  else.     She  seemed  to 
take  into  her  own  soul  the  words  which 
she  read  and  to  apply  them  to  herself: 
and  then  she  raised  her  head,  and  after 
another  pause  of  silence,  she  spoke  to 
the  wretched  ?:omen  before  her. 

Her  address  was  short  and  so  simple 
that  it  must  have  been  intelligible  to 
the  capacities  of  her  hearers;  and  it  was 
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soon  evident  that  It  had  come  home 
to  the  hearts  of  many  there,  by  the 
subdued  expression  of  their  counten- 
ances, and  by  the  tears  that  flowed 
freely  from  eyes  \7hich  perhaps  had 
never  shed  such  tears  till  then. 

One  of  the  officials  visited  the 
women' s  v/ards  after  Mrs,  Fry  had  put  her  plans  into  oper- 
ation for  about  two  months.     He  found  that  the  brutal 
tendencies  on  the  part  of  the  women  in  v/hat  had  been 
called  a  "hell  above  ground"  had  been  completely  trans- 
fonned.     Instead  of  riotous  conduct  and  gambling  for  the 
scraps  of  clothes  they  wore  on  their  backs,  a  scene  was 
presented  v/here  "stillness  and  propriety  reigned.  The 
Yeomen  were  engaged  at  sewing  and  knitting.     Each  wore 

a  clean  looking  blue  apron  and  bib,  with  a  ticket  having 

1.2 

a  number  on  it  suspended  from  her  neck.        They  curtsied 
respectfully  and  carried  an  air  of  self-respect  and 
gravity,  an  evidence  of  their  improved  character. 

Griffiths  says  that  her  methods 
v/ere  not  quite  so  successful  among  the  untried.     They  ex- 
pected a  speedy  release  and  hated  to  v/ork,  but  when  they 
did  they  were  "really  and  essentially  improved."^  The 
experiment  was  successful,  much  to  the  amazement  of  all. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  it 
was  satisfactorily  proved  to  com- 
petent Judges, the  past  and  present 
Lord  Mayor,  the  Sheriffs,  gaolers, 
and  various  grand  Juries,  the  or- 

^'Gurneys  of  Earlham,  Vol.  I.  pp  283-234 
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dinary,  and  others,  that  an  extra- 
ordinary change  for  the  better  had 
shown  itself  in  the  conduct  of  the 
females, 

Robert  Owen  became  interested  in  this 
activity  and  wrote  an  article  on  the  subject  in  one  of 
London' s  prominent  journals.    He  used  her  work  with  the 
female  prisoners  as  a  proof  of  what  kind2iess  and  regular 
habits  could  do  for  unfortunates.     The  public  instantly 
responded.     The  women' s  quarters  in  Newgate  became  "quite 
a  show,"    Representatives  of  the  best  classes  of  society 
visited  this  place  including  the  Duke  of  G-loucester,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  Home  Secretary,  as 
well  as  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

She  was  summoned  before  a  committee 
that  had  been  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  in- 
vestigate social  conditions.    We  are  able  to  know  how 
she  felt  about  effective  methods  in  prison-reform  at 
this  time,  through  her  report  (I8l8): 

I  think  I  may  say  that  v/e  have  full 
power  among  them,  though  we  use  nothing 
but  kindness.     I  have  never  proposed 
a  punishment,  and  jiet  I  thitik  it  is 
impossible,  in  a  well-regulated  house, 
to  have  rules  more  strictly  attended 
to  than  they  are. 

The  Scriptures  were  read  to  them  constantly  or  else 

those  with  ability  to  read  them  were  encouraged  to  do 

so.     This  had  a  marvellous  effect  on  them  -  they  drank 

^•Griffiths,  Chronicles,  Vol.11  p,l44 
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in  the  words  eagerly. 


No  doctrines  were  forced  on  the  pris- 
oners : 

We  consider,  from  the  situation  we 
fill,  as  it  respects  the  public,  as 
well  as  the  poor  creatures  themselves, 
that  it  would  be  highly  indecorous  to 
press  any  particular  doctrine  of  any 
kind,  anything  beyond  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  Scriptures, 

When  asked  about  clothing  she  replied  that  she  "could 
describe  such  scenes"  as  it  would  "hardly  be  delicate  to 
mention,"    One  woman  had  scarcely  a  covering  for  her 
\5ack  and  no  stockings.    Clothing  was  immediately  pro- 
vided for  her  and  her  baby,  "which  was  born  a  few  hours 
after  she  came  in," 

She  asserted  that  reformation  of 
prisoners  was  Impossible  v/ithout  employment  being  pro- 
vided, "We  may  instruct  as  we  wiil,  but  if  v^e  allow  them 
their  time,  and  they  have  nothing  to  do,  they  naturally 
must  return  to  their  evil  passions," 

Her  further  remarks  summarize  her 

thought  on  this  question: 

I  will  Just  add,  that  I  believe  if  there  v/ere 
a  prison  fitted  up  for  us  which  we  might 
visit  as  inspectors ,  if  employment -were 
found  for  our  women,  little  or  no  .communi- 
cation allowed  with  the  city ,  and  room  - 
given  to  class  them,  with  female  servants 
only  -  if  there  v/ere  a  thousand  -of  the 
most  unruly  women,  they  would  be  in  ex- 
cellent order  in  one  week.     Of  that  I  have 
not  the  least  doubt. 
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Robert  Owen' s  publicity  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  widespread  extension  of  her  interests. 

Inquiries  came  flooding  in  from 

WIDESPREAD  EXTENSION 

OF  HER  INTERESTS,  all  parts  of  the  Empire  and  later 

from  all  oJiev  the  world,  concerning  her  prison  methods 
at  Newgate,    Needless  to  say,  Elizabeth  Fry  could  not 
answer  all  of  these  inquiries  herself.    Her  family  ans- 
wered the  bulk  of  her  latters,  but  later  she  formed  a  committee 
of  correspondence  to  look  after  this  feature  of  her  work. 
As  a  result  of  her  information,  Ladies'  Associations  were 
organized  in  the  British  Isles,  and  in  Europe,  modeled 
after  her  plan. 

Her  attention  was  directed  from  New- 
gate Prison,  to  the  female  convict  transports  on  which  many  of 
the  women  with  :Whom  she  had  dealt  were  confined  on  their 
journey  to  penal  colonies.    Abuses  prevailing  on  these 
ships  were  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  than  had  been  those  at 
Newgate  Prison  at  the  time  when  she  began  her  work  within 
its  walls.     This  work  was  much  more  difficult  inasmuch  as 
she  could  not  actively  engage  in  supervision  of  the  same. 
Space  prohibits  an  extensive  discussion  of  her  activity 
along  this  line,  other  than  to  say  that  she  was  able  to 
better  conditions  on  board  these  prison  transports,  and 
in  the  Antipodes  (the  penal  colony),  using  the  same  prin- 
ciples as  v/ere  in  practice  at  Newgate, 
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Her  time  was  also  occupied  with  the 
founding  of  day  nurseries,  improving  the  conditions  of 
the  coast-guards,  establishing  societies  whose  purpose 
was  to  prevent  begging  and  impostures,  and  in  the  active 
Friends'  ministry. 

Thus  her  interests  had  grown  until 
her  fame  became  almost  world-wide.     She  walked  with 
kings  and  princes,  among  these  being  the  King  and  royal 
families  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  France,     She  v/as  a  force- 
ful propagandist  in  that  she  would  visit  the  prisons  of 
their  country  and  was  thus  able  to  back  up  her  statements 
with  facts. 

Elizabeth  Fry  aided  two  of  her  brothers- 
in-law,  Samuel  Hoare  and  Sir  Thomas  F.Buxton,  and  a  few 

of  her  friends  in  founding  a  society 

FOmiATIOW  OF  PRISON 

DISCIPLINE  society:        whose  purpose  it  was  to  bring  about 
a  reformation  of  the  criminal  code  and  the  existing  prison 
methods, 

Thomas  Buxton  is  treated  with  the  Quakers 
because  his  mother  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
and  he  was  so  closely  associated  with  the  Earlham  group 
(Samuel  Gurney,  J.J.G-urney,  and  Elizabeth  Fry)  that  their 
interests  were  his  interests.    He  became  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment in  1818  and  was  an  invaluable  aid  in  espousing  the 
cause  of  prison-reform  in  that  great  body.  Laws  in  regard 
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to  bettering  conditions  in  the  prisons  of  England  had 
been  passed  previous  to  I8l8,    G-aol  fees  were  abolished 
in  1813,  and  the  year  followins,  lav/s  were  passed  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  salaried  chaplains  for  gaols,  the 
formulation  of  prison  building  codes,  a  classification 
and  other  improved  methods  of  prison  regulation.  The 
local  authorities  were  largely  to  blame  for  the  intolerable 
conditions  existing  in  their  gaols.     The  society  made  it 
a  point  to  visit  these  gaols  and  Buxtion  reported  the 
result  of  their  observations  to  Parliament,     This  was  of 
vital  significance  for  prison-reform  can  only  be  brought 
about  through  the  utmost  vigilance  exercised  on  the  part 
of  philanthropic  individuals. 

The  report  of  the  Prison  Discipline 
Society  for  I8l8  revealed  existing  conditions  in  the 
United  Kingdom  at  this  time: 


Number  of  prisons  in  United  Kingdom  518 
Number  imprisoned  each  year  about  100,000 

Prisons  divided  as  specified  by  law  23 

No  divisions  of  male  and  female  59 

One  division  of  male  and  female  136 

Tv;o  ddjvisions  of  male  and  female  68 

No  work  provided  in  '^45 


100  gaols  with  a  capacity  of  8,5-^5, 
housed  13,057  prisoners. 

Many  of  these  v/ere  in  the  most  deplorable  condition,  the 

exceptions  being  those  of  Bury  St. ,  Edmunds  (a  model  for 

imitation)  and  Ilchester.     The  former  prison  v/as  a  model 

because  it  provided  for:  classification  of  prisoners, 
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cleanliness,  and  separate  cells.     No  trons  were  used 
except  for  punishment.     The  prison  was  Yiell  located  and 
was  regularly  inspected  and  cleaned.     It  had  an  infirmary. 
Prisoners  were  compelled  to  follow  a  trade  and  if  ignor- 
ant along  this  line,  were  to  learn  one,  Ilchester  in 
addition  to  this  had  an  attentive  chaplain,  a  school 
master  and  regular  instruction,  both  religious  and  secular. 

Additional  legislation  was  passed  (1823- 
24)  due  to  efforts  of  the  Prison  Discipline  Society,  stat- 
ing prisons  should  find  it: 

expedient  to  introduce  such  measures 
and  arrangements  as  shall  not  only 
provide  for  the  safe  austody,  but  shall 
also  tend  more  effectively  to  preserve 
the  health  and  improve  the  morals  of  the 
prisoners,  and  shall  insure  the  proper 
measure  of  punishment  to  convicted  of- 
fenders, 1 

It  established  principles  of:  prisoners'   earning  their 
board  and  keep;  separation  of  males  and  females;  class- 
ification according  to  those  guilty  of  felonies,  charged 
or  suspicioned  of  felony,  misdemeanors,  charged  with  mis- 
demeanors, and  debtors;  and  female  supervision  for  women 
prisoners.     Popular  trades  for  prisoners  included  weaving, 
matting,  shoe-making,  and  tailoring.     Daily  compulsory 
attendance  at  chapel  services  was  instituted  and  provision 
was  made  for  the  appointment  of  school  masters  to  teach 
reading  and  writing, 

^•Griffiths,  Chronicles  of  Newgate,  Vol.11  P.  14? 


The  use  of  irons  was  forbidden  except 
in  extreme  cases.     The  second  act  explains  the  first  and 
in  addition  made  legal  the  power  to  call  for  information 
as  regards  the  carrying  out  of  its  provisions.     The  So- 
ciety recommended  the  establishment  of  refuge  homes  for 
those  recently  discharged  from  prison  -  the  inmates  to 
be  trained  in  habits  of  industry,  and  in  moral  and  relig- 
ious duties.     Employment  was  to  be  found  for  the  ?/orker 
thus  trained.    It  also  recommended  and  prepared  plans 
for  the„  ideal  construction  of  prisons.    Historical  sketches 
illustrative  of  progress  made  in  prison  architesture  v/ere 
published. 

Improvements  gradually  took  place. 
Local  authorities  spent  large  sums  of  money  in  the  build- 
ing of  prisons  or  in  renovating  the  old  ones  in  order  to 
make  them  more  nearly  conform  with  the  ideal  pattern. 
Religious  worship  was  made  more  general,  chaplains  were 
appointed,  chapels  were  built,  and  surgeons  and  hospitals 
were  provided. 
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The  influence  of  .seventeenth  century 

Quakers  on  early  prison  reform  was  of  no  great  direct 

INFLUENCE  OF  SEVMTEENTH     significance.     A  study  of 
CENTURY  QUAKERS 

these  people  is  of  interest 
to  us  in  demonstrating  that  the  Quaker  religion  had  as 
its  vital  element,  a  social  gospel, 

Quakerism  was  founded  by  G-eorge  Fox 
at  a  time  in  English  history,  when  religious  sects  were 
multiplying  rapidly.     The  Protestant  Reformation  had 
stimulated  religious  thought  in  Northern  Europe.  Intol- 
erance exercised  by  the  established  churches  caused 
dissension,  and  the  dissenters  formed  new  religious  sects. 
G-eorge  Fox  was  dissatisfied  with  Puritanism,  the  Galvinist 
faith  of  England,    He  felt  that  it  gave  too  much  power  to 
the  minister  and  not  enough  to  the  layman.    He  disliked 
its  bickerings  with  the  State  and  he  thought  that  the 
Puritans  did  not  take  their  faith  seriously  enough. 

He  founded  a  society  patterned  after 
the  apostolic  type  of  Christianity.     In  this  new  society 
there  was  no  adherence  to  ceremony  and  creeds.    All  mem- 
bers were  to  be  guided  by  the  "inner  Light,"  once  they 
had  put  their  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.     They  then  became 
"Children  of  the  Light,"  and  should  therefore  exercise 
"brotherly  love"  to  all.     This  "Light"  must  shine  on  all 
acts  of  their  everyday  life, 
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George  Fox  and  his  followers  broke 
radically  with  the  existing  social  order.     They  denounced 
oppression  wherever  they  found  it.     They  would  take  no 
part  in  war  but  used  love  for  their  weapon  of  offense. 
Their  leader  is  the  best  example  of  the  workings  of  the 
new  religion. 

He  was  too  busy  propagating  the  new 
faith  to  be  able  to  accomplish  much  in  amelioriation  of 
the  lot  of  hapless  prisoners.    He  did  not  hesitate,  however, 
to  inform  the  authorities  of  injustices  to  the  prisoners. 
Long  imprisonments  were  corrupting  their  morals.    He  dis- 
approved of  capital  punishment  for  small  offenses  and 
bitterly  opposed  the  system  requiring  prisoners  to  bribe 
their  gaolers  in  order  to  secure  better  living  quarters. 

The  Quakers  were  not  activfe  in  prison- 
reform  during  the  eighteenth  century.     Their  time  was 
mostly  taken  up  in  organization.     However,  the  Society  of 
Friends  had  not  lost  its  social  emphasis.     The  lives  of 
Sellers,  and  Woolman  testify  to  this,    A  further  evidence 
is  the  fact  that  Dr. John  Fothergill  was  influential  in 
the  life  of  John  Howard,  the  great  prison  reformer  of 
this  period,  Howard  was  not  a  TSfcuaker,  but  he  exposed  the 

evils  existing  in  the  lorisons  of 

ACTIVITY  DURING  THE 

EIGHTEENTH  OEl^JTURY        his  day.     The  gaols  in  general  were 
unsanitary  and  vile.  Gaolers  extorted  fees  from  the  prison- 
ers for  their  services,  and  in  this  the  penniless  debtors 
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suffered  most  keenly.  It  v/as  not  hard  to  find  instances 
where  prisoners  were  held  after  their  sentences  had  been 
served  because  they  had  not  paid  these  gaol  fees, 

Howard's  exposures  are  useful  to  the 
purpose  of  this  thesis,  because  the  task  of  prison-reform 
was  not  completed  by  his  efforts.     The  sympathy  of  the 
people  was  aroused  for  the  time  being  but  conditions 
were  practically  as  intolerable  by  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  as  they  had  been  before  his  activity 
began, 

Elizabeth  Fry  began  her  work  in  the 
women' s  quarters  of  Newgate  prison  in  1815.     Her  chief 
accomplishment  at  this  time  was  in  giving  them  a  supply 

of  much  needed  clothing.  Her 

THE  WORK  OF  ELIZABETH  FRY 

AND  HER  CONTEJ.IPORARIES        real  efforts  for  the  women  of 
Newgate  began  in  1817.     In  a  year' s  time  she  v/as  able  to 
transform  a  group  of  depraved,,  ill-kept  female  prisoners 
into  a  group  of  well-mannered,  industrious,  and  orderly 
?7omen.     She  supplied  them  with  neat  clothes  and  with 
needle-work,  and  also  organized    a  school  to  teach  them 
and  their  children  to  read  and  write,  using  the  Bible 
as  her  main  instrument  by  which  she  introduced  religious 
education  along  with  secular.     She  was  personally  interested 
in  them,  and,  they  in  turn,  had  complete  confidence  in  her. 
She  was  tireless  in  her  efforts.     Nothing  seemed  to  daunt 


her  -  so  sreat  was  her  fi,ith  in  Jesus  Christ.  Such 
achievement  could  not  long  go  unnoticed.     The  journals 
praised  her  activity  and  immediately  there  came  a  flood 
of  letters  from  all  parts  of  G-reat  Britain  and  Europe. 
Her  plan  of  prison-reform  was  adopted  by  many  communities 
in  Great  Britain  and  was  embodied  in  the  prison  code  of 
1823-1824. 

F.  H. Wines  in  his  book  Punishment  and 

Reformation  does  not  discuss  the  v:ork  of  Elizabeth  Fry 

because  he  felt  that  it  was  neither  as  extensive  nor  as 

important  as  that  accomplished  by  John  Howard.    He  says: 

The  reformatory  idea  made  but  slight 
progress  until  the  day  of  John  Howard, 
whose  name  shines  illustrious  in  the 
annals  of  humanity  and  blazes  like  a 
star  upon  the  roll  of  the  saints  in 
heaven, ^ 

The  writer  of  this  thesis  is  not  acquainted  with  the  world- 
wide scope  of  prison-reform  as  treated  in  Mr.  Wines^  book 
so  that  he  hesitates  to  make  a  relative  estimate  of  the 
influence  of  the  two  reformers  outside  England.  This 
thesis  has  been  confined  to  a  study  of  Quaker  activity  in 
England  to  the  exclusion  of  extensive  work  accomplished 
elsewhere. 

We  must  not  disregard  the  fact  that 
Elizabeth  Fry' s  work  was  of  great  value  to  the  cause  of 
prison-reform  in  G-reat  Britain  and  on  the  continent.  It 
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Is  true  that  her  friends  helped  her  many  times  v;ith 
money  and  v/ith  their  personal  aid  but  she  was  the  organizer 
and  leader.     She  blazed  the  v/ay.     Conditions  degenerated 
a  Imost  to  their  former  state  after  Howard's  death,  be- 
cause he  had  not  trained  leaders  to  succeed  him.  Elizabeth 
Fry  set  rolling  the  stone  of  prison-reform  that  has  never 
stopped. 

We  must  closely  associate  the  name  of 
J.  J.  Gurney  with  that  of  his  sister,  Elizabeth  Fry,  He 
accompanied  her  on  her  visits  to  the  gaols  of  G-reat  Britain 
and  also  in  her  continental  tours.    He  was  a  scholarly  man, 
and  his  aid  in  this  respect  was  invaluable  to  her. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  Prison 
Discipline  Society  which  Elizabeth  Fry  helped  to  organize  is 
illustrative  of  the  activity  of  Mrs,  Fry's  associates,  Sir 
Thomas  F,  Buxton,  Anna  Buxton,  Samuel  Hoare,  and  IVilliam 
Forster.     It  was  able  to  secure  inclusion  in  the  law  of  the 
principles  of  prison-reform  advocated  by  Elizabeth  Fry.  It 
used  a  system  of  inspection  and  report  that  exposed  violators 
of  these  statutes.    We  can  hardly  over  estimate  the  value  of 
this  for  it  kept  alive  the  sentiment  for  prison-reform  that 
made  for  progress.     This  was  not  an  easy  task.     The  society 
was  subjected  to  insults  and  ridicule  of  all  descriptions 
but  it  never  swerved  from  the  path  it  had  chosen. 
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Elizabeth  Fry's  objectives  in  prison- 


reforms  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows: 

To  provide  for  the  clothing, 
FORESHADOWING  OF     the  instruction,  and  the  em- 
MODERN  PRISON-        ployment  of  the  v/omen,  to 
REFORM  Introduce  them  to  a  knowledge 

of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
to  form  in  them,  as  much  as  possible, 
those  habits  of  order,  sobriety,  and 
industry  which  may  render  them  docile 
and  peaceable  whilst  in  prison  and  re- 
spectable Tifhen  they  leave  it.l 

Add  the  word  "men"  to  that  of  "women"  in  the  above  and 
you  have  the  essence  of  Howard's  objectives.    Her  methods 
were  different  from  those  of  Howard  in  one  main  element. 
She  advocated  a  system  of  self-government  that  fore- 
shadowed modern  developments  in  prison-reform. 


'JoneSy  Later  Periods,  p.  36? 
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